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Another Improvement Eirst| 
In Benchless Roll-Away Folding Tables 


NEW LOK-STEADY LEG DESIGN 
GIVES ROCK-LIKE STABILITY 
TO TABLES...AUTOMATICALLY! 


Gentlemen: It was my pleasure to an- 
nounce to you a short time ago our new 
Uniframe method of construction. 
This development was enthusiastically 
received, and some of our competitors 
immediately paid us a supreme compli- 
ment, imitation. 

Now I am pleased to bring to your at- 
tention another new improvement, Lok- 
Steady leg construction. Our first ap- 
plication of this new technique has been 
on our benchless roll-away folding tables. 

You may be familiar with the fact that 
previously there was one serious difficulty 
with roll-away folding tables—even after 

~ unfolding, they 
tended to ‘‘roll- 
away.” This was be- 
cause the wheel- 
equipped legs were 
| designed to rest on 

their wheels after un- 
folding. Rolling was 
1 inevitable. With 
Lok-Steady con- 
oe, this problem is eliminated for- 














"lak Steady legs do have wheels, 
met but they have also retractable 
rubber-tipped steel feet. These feet are 
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MANUFACTURING bad et 


linked to the folding mechanism. When 
the table is unfolded, the feet automati- 
cally extend until, when the table is fully 
unfolded, the casters are raised from the 
floor completely. 

Resting on the extended feet, the table 
has rock-like stability. When folded, it 
has all the easy portability you have come 
to expect from Smith System roll-away 
equipment. 

Just a final word about Lok-Steady 
leg construction: It is exceedingly simple, 
requires no maintenance of any kind, 
and is entirely automatic. And both the 
folding and unfolding can be handled by 
students because we have also incor- 
porated powerful torsion bars into the 
folding mechanism. 

These tables are finished with beauti- 


- ful plastic tops and bright-plated metal 


parts, for a lifetime of satisfactory use. 

Yet, lam happy to report,Smith System 
benchless roll-away folding tables are 
a most economical purchase. Economi- 
cal in terms of first cost, and in terms of 
useful life. When you compare them to 
any others now available, you will find 
that you simply cannot ‘make a wiser 
choice. 

If you would like additional informa- 


Tubular Products Division 
212 Ontario Street S.E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


(Circle number 750 for more information) 





are not used for structural support — 
| stand by itself! This means the fr 
Ep sagged 


: 
UNIFRAME construction uses tec 


‘niques developed in aircraft manufacture. — 
With it, working surfaces of tables, et 








welded tubular stee! frame will 


, does not transmit t 
to points of attachment. Insures | 
- table life, more stability in use. 


tion about these remarkable new tables, we 
will be pleased to have a representative call 
—or send you literature. Of course there 
is absolutely no obligation. Why not write 
us today! 


Yours sincerely, 
Newell V. Risdall, Sales Manager 








Elgeet of Rochester... Presents: 








oo. new slant 
on Student-Teaching 
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Science means progress, and to help 
both teachers and students meet the 
challenge of a changing world, Elgeet 
presents a superb new microscope 
with research instrument features 
never before offered in student-teach- 
ing models! 

The inclined eyepiece is typical of 
the many new features, extending to 
students the benefits of unsurpassed 
convenience, ease of operation, and ef- 
ficiency combined with working com- 
fort, resulting in maximum learning 
possibilities even over prolonged pe- 
riods of close concentration. 

Rugged and versatile, the Elgeet- 
Olympus is precision engineered and 
designed for years of trouble-free serv- 
ice and priced for educators seeking 
the very best... on a budget. 





ve Elgeet-o.rm PUS Model S-2 MAIL COUPON NOW 


call Re 

ere Pictured standard model S-2 with Dept. SM-9 ] 

rite double revolving nosepiece with Elgeet Optical Co., Inc., Scientific 
hard-coated parfocal, achromatic Instrument and Apparatus Div., 838 

os interchangeable 10 X (N.A. .25) and Smith Street, Rochester 6, New York. 


40X (N.A. .65) objectives. Built-in 


$ 45 revolving aperture disk to control 
illumination. 10 Huygenian coated 
lens eyepiece. Choice of concave 


mirror or interchangeable 20 watt 
illuminator (Model LSK) as shown, 


(_] Please send me complete litera- 
ture on the New Elgeet-Olympus 
Microscopes. 


{_] Please send name of Elgeet Dealer 


in lots of five : 
nearest me for free demonstration. 











5 Write for information on other I anicisiisntciecaeti 
list price $110.50 each student-teaching models and . 
complete microscope line. Address 


ech es | 


Elgjeet ©) -meley-Vie oe «=. (om -~Yoll 7 (bal, NSTR 


838 SMITH STREET &* ROCBEST ER Goma vw YORK 
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248 DUFFY AVENUE, HICKSVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 








Write for Metalab catalog and literature 
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LEES CARPETS 

.»» THE ACOUSTICAL 

FLOORING 

"Educators report @) —_ Based on carpeting tested in classrooms and 


-. corridors in the South, Midwest and East, 
youngsters ‘study better, 3 educators report that with quiet carpet 
underfoot, study habits improve; with soft 


behave better . carpet underfoot, discipline improves; with 


the homelike feeling of carpet underfoot, 


= ‘in schools has manners improve. Concentration is keener, 


voices lower, disruptive noises fewer, rapport 


: a CARPET closer between students and teachers. 


The learning-teaching benefits are matched 


ON THE FLOOR by long-range economy. In the long run, 


including replacement, carpeted floors cost 

—and it costs no more no more than hard-surface flooring. You pay 
a bit more for carpet initially, but mainte- 
nance-costs are less than half those for 
hard-surface floors. 














We at Lees are happy to be part of this new 
toe ey pak kind of educational thinking. We have devel- 
prs Raa S oped a special group of exceptionally durable 

z Se mae eke carpets that meet school requirements and 
budgets. And we have factual data that will 
be of tremendous help to you in your plans 
for new plants or replacements. Just mail 
this coupon today. 


Loomed for lots of living— 
those heavenly carpets by 


N 


James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
A Division of Burlington Industries 


Please send_____=—=——secopies of School Carpet Data 


My name 

My position 

Home address 

en State 


Name of school 


re a a 
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The strongest fence post will give a little when you 
hang a heavy gate on it. To compensate for this, 
expert Cyclone crewmen set the 
gate post slightly off plumb. 
When the gate is hung, its weight 
pulls the post into line. 

Cyclone gates are made with 
sleeve construction: remove a 
few rivets, insert a new part and 
you have a new gate. Most fence 
gates are welded; smack one with a car or truck 
and you have to burn off the damaged section and 
weld on a new one. It’s a major rebuilding job. 

Cyclone gates also have adjustable truss rods 
to true them up. Most welded gates don’t. We 
say Cyclone gates never sag, and they don’t. 

That’s not all. 














Cyclone uniformly galvanized 


Some chain link fence is galvan- 
ized before weaving. Twisting, 
turning and bending by weaving 
machines may break the seal of 
zinc; leave uncoated ends to 


invite corrosion. 

USS Cyclone Fence is galvanized after weaving. 
With the Galv-After process, developed by 
Cyclone, none of the protective zinc is removed 
from Cyclone chain link after it leaves our hot-dip 
tanks. This adds years to fence life. 
about the smallest thing that goes | 
into a Cyclone fence, yet we’ve gone 
to the trouble of pre-shaping it into a clip. The 


clip makes a neater, tighter job and helps us get 
your fence up faster. This can save you money. 


Every part engineered to job 


Take the 4” piece of wire we use to 
fasten fence fabric to line posts. It’s 


eo For safety, dependability, economy 
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H-Post for strength 


The Cyclone H-Post is solid 

steel covered with a heavy 

coat of zinc. It’s designed 

like a beam for extra strength. 

Its flange and web make a better bond with con- 
crete than the round type of line post. There’s no 
inside surface to corrode; all surfaces are exposed 
and zinc-protected. The H-Post won't crimp if 
something rams it. You have to twist it first, then 
bend it to put it down. If it does go down, you can 
straighten it with heat. 


69 Cyclone branches 


Cyclone has 69 branch offices around the country. 
Which means, wherever you are, we’re reasonably 
close by. Our representatives know the fence busi- 
ness, they know the ‘‘how”’ of writing solid fence 
specifications. They’ll be happy to sit down with 
you anytime to help you develop a set of airtight 
specifications, which, if followed to the letter, will 
guarantee a first class fence job. 





Know the brand @@ Gelone 


Cyclone is the largest man- ence’ 
ufacturer of chain link fence 

in the world, and one of the oldest. We’ve been in 
business 74 years. Cyclone is not a type of fence, 
it’s the name of one particular brand of fence. The 
only company that makes USS Cyclone Fence is 
the American Steel and Wire Division of United 
States Steel. And the only people who seil it are 
the 69 USS Cyclone Branch Offices around the 
country. 











USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


American Steel and Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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Improve visibility 
three ways 





with J-M Colorlith’ 
chalkboards 


Now youcan provide classrooms with 
strong, durable, beautiful chalk- 
boards that are truly easy on the 
eyes. With Johns-Manville Color- 
lith, you get uniform texture, minute 
pore structure and pleasing shades 
to eliminate the three major causes 
of poor chalkboard visibility: chalk 
build-up, low visual contrast and 
harsh colors. 

Colorlith is a dense, homogene- 
ous sheet that provides a smooth, 
hard-writing surface that is ex- 
tremely easy to clean. Because its 
minute pores cannot fill with chalk 
particles, dust build-up is cut to a 
minimum. This means infrequent 






ADDITIONAL CLASSROOM USES FOR COLORLITH CHALKBOARD 


washings, too! Colorlith’s asbestos- 
cement structure takes chalk easily, 
thus permitting full, unbroken lines 
for easy readability. And, Colorlith 
is available in three eye-pleasing 
colors—Spruce Green, Cameo Brown 
and Charcoal Gray. Extensive re- 
search and testing have proved these 
colors the most restful to the eyes. 

Because of its unique composition, 
Colorlith retains its excellent proper- 
ties over the years. For full details 
on this high-quality chalkboard, 
write to J. B. Jobe, V.P., Johns- 
Manville, Box 14, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada: Port Credit, 
Ontario. Cable address: Johnmanvil. 
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CONVERTIBLE UNITS 


i JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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NEW SINGER 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR OLD! 


SPECIAL SCHOOL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES... 
toward any of these new machine heads and desks. 


Now’s the time to trade in used classroom equipment for new, modern 

_ machines and desks, made in America by American craftsmen. Guar- 
anteed to put new enthusiasm into sewing classes. (And that’s good 
for teacher’s morale!) 


SPECIAL FOR TEACHERS! Get a SLANT-O-MATIC 


machine of your own! Exceedingly generous discounts offered by 
SINGER for sewing teachers only! Use coupon below. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS & 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. *A Trademark of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 
























“iat — a 
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#430 drop-leaf 3-way sewing- #431 efficiency sewing-study #419 sewing-cutting table for #401 Durable machine cab 
study-cutting desk, desk with Formica plastic top. two or four, with extensions. net with four drawers. 


Individual tote trays fit #430, #431 desks, and #419 tables. Special sewing-comfort chairs in blonde or walnut, 











lie ee eh he he hr hd hd he Ue 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. ; 
Education Department : NAME 
149 Broadway : 
New York 6, N.Y. ° SCHOOL 
I’m interested in STREET ADDRESS 


0 appraisal of present equipment for trade-in; 








L] cleaning and servicing of present equipment; : CITY 


C) “‘just-for-sewing-teachers” discount on personal 


machine. COUNTY STATE 
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SLANT-O-MATIC* Machine #401... finest automatic 
zigzag machine ever built. Best suited to classroom 
use. Easiest to operate . . . time-saving and decorative 
zigzag stitches are built-in . . . flip up stitch chart, 


SLANT-O-MATIC SPECIAL Machine #403... gear- 
motor drive for straight and automatic decorative 
zigzag stitching with FASHION* Discs. Exclusive 
SINGER slant-needle offers the operator better vision. 
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select stitch, “tune” the dial . . . and sew! Zigzag 
mechanism disengages for flawless straight stitching. 
Drop-in front bobbin, fixed bobbin case—as in all 
Slant-Needle Series machines. 





SINGER* Slant-Needie Deluxe Machine #404... 
finest straight-stitehing machine built! Gear-motor 
drive for no-stall stitching on any type of fabric. 
Lever raises throat plate for darning and embroidering. 
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YOURS 


FOR THE 


fe. nue mA! © ‘and describes its 1962 line of three- 
mise wheel utility vehicles. These vehicles 

‘ are powered with gasoline engines or 
- batteries, and come in a variety of 
body. ‘styles for many purposes, in- 



















Masters for offset 

Machines, according to case histo 
-‘in the booklet, can 
~Romically in class as well as in 


Area lighting made easy. 


@ddress labels, how to make 5 
printing, : 





be used 


‘school office. 


For o free copy, circle number 902 on 
Reader Service Card. 


Vv 








Here's © 
16-page brochure which quickly tells 
how much and what kind of lighti ng. 
to use for illuminating parking lom 
practice fields, and other open areas 























ence facilities, laboratory sinks, 
ice fixtures and other laboratory 
facilities ‘are Yisted i in a catalog being 
distributed by the Kewaunee Tech- 
nical Furniture Co. Dimension draw- 
“ings and specifications are included 
as an aid in planning laboratories. 


Ww 


cluding passenger transportation. 


“For @ free copy of this catalog, circle number 
881 onthe Reader Service Card. 


Published by the Crouse-Hinds Co 
the brochure includes foot-candié 
charts and installation diagramsy= 
plus a listing of dlights and 


mounting accessories 


For a free copy, circle 
Reader Service Card. 





r 850 on the a 
. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
865 on the Reader Service Card. 


_ Wide-screen audio-visuals. Audio- 
visual techniques can be more than 
_just a way of illustrating lectures, ac- 
cording to this booklet from the 
Eastman Kodak Co. Schools can 
_ make use of wide-screen and multi- 


classes more interesting and informa- 
tive. The booklet explains methods of 
produciag both effects and suggests 

- some applications. 
as For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
_ 867 on the Reader Service Card. 


















- Lab, classroom cabinets. On-site as- 
sembly of cabinets from ‘Harmon 
rs gy oe gives a school district 
| advantages: reduced 
ease of replacement of 


Locker designs. A 28-page colorfully 
illustrated catalog published by Wor- 
ley & Co. tists many ideas in lockers, 
locker design, combination box and 
dressing lockers, basket lockers, and 
construction features of each. One 
section, titled “How To Plan Your 
Locker Requirements,” explains the 
preparation of a floor plan for the 
locker area and takes you step-by- 
step through purchase and installa- 
tion. 

to make 


For a free copy of this ciiheillia circle number 
903 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Using a copy machine. Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co: has 
compiled a 27-page booklet show- 
ing how a copy machine may be 
used to simplify, speed and improve 
school and administrative communi- 
cations. The booklet tells how to 
make transparencies for overhead 
projectors, how to handle corre- 
spondence quickly, how to prepare 


How to select colors. The Tropicalag ,. 
Paint Co. is distrib g a mimeo 


ormation oAn® 
; for various 


graphed handbook of 
how to select paint co 


rooms, stairwells, swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, etc. The booklet em 
phasizes that in most cases, pef- 
sonal preference fo lors should 
not be a considerat in selection, 
The booklet has rmation on@ 
chemical resistant pa for lab furs 


niture, and heavy 


paints form 
such furniture as des 


and chairs. 


For a free copy of this bo circle number 


863 on the Reader Servic rd, 

Ww | 

Spectator seating. A four-page illus-7 

trated folder from the Berlin Chap-a 
man Co. describes the firm’s line of 9 

mechanical folding bleachers, folding @ 
chair stands, mobile bleachers, grand- 





leachers. The 


stands and portable b me sy 
on page 134 He (5: 


text continued 
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Radiant 


Natco Vitritile is available in a variety of 
attractive, radiant colors. All colors are 
permanent and will not fade. A periodic 
cleansing with common soap and water is 
all that’s necessary to maintain Vitritile’s 
original radiance. 


Resistant 


Vitritiie—a ceramic glazed structural clay 
facing tile—is resistant to moisture, fire, 
chemicals, dirt and scuffs. Interior walls 
of smooth Natco Vitritile resist the day by 
day wear and tear that only school chil- 
dren can administer. 


Reliable 


Install it and forget it! Vitritile’s perma- 
nent, hard-fired finish assures years and 
years of maintenance-free service. Be- 
cause it is a genuine clay tile product 
Vitritile will last the life of any school in 
which it is installed. 


: If you’re building a new school or adding to an existing school it will be to your best interests to consider Natco Vitritile. 
For complete information write for catalog #S-61 N. 


Vitritile is available in 
many shapes and sizes. 
Including the large 8W 
series (73%4" x 15%" face 
size) and the popular 6T 
' = series (5'4.5" x 1134" face 
: .- oe . Sy pare, eee fF size) available in nominal 

. 2", 4", 6" and 8" thick- 
nesses. 








: =) Sl $552 Natco Corporation 


: wi oS . General Offices: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Other Branch Sales 
Hallway in the North Hills High School, located near Pittsburgh, Penn- Offices: Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
sylvania, shows a typical installation of the Natco Vitritile ‘‘4D"’ series burgh, Syracuse, Birmingham, Ala., Brazil, Ind. In Canada: Natco Clay 
(5'46" x 734" face size). Products Ltd., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto. 
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What these kids are doing to this floor is murder! Maybe} 
the police wouldn’t call it murder. But to the custodian, the 
school board and the taxpayer, these kids are killing its 


beauty—taking away its life. And what’s happening to 


this floor is the same thing that can happen to your floor— 
any floor. = Preventing floor murder is the job of Johnson's 
! Wax Crime lab. Our special “field-test’”’ investigators make 


every new floor maintenance product prove itself under 


actual in-use conditions before we O.K. it for sale. For 
example, months ago we began testing a new kind of 
, | finish in schools. This new finish combined natural waxes 
| g With polymers. As our investigators observed its perform: 
14 
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ance underfoot, they suggested changes in the product to make it tougher, 
Safer and easier to maintain. This June, when the tests were completed, we 
introduced the product as WAXTRA! And we knew for certain we had a new 
finish that gave a better combination of protection, safety, and gloss than 
Straight wax or straight polymer products. Today WAXTRA! is the hottest new 
maintenance product in the entire country. J The field testing that helped 
perfect WAXTRA! is routine at Johnson’s, because we won't put out a product 


until we’ve proved to ourselves that it’s the best we can make. 


JOHNSON’S : WAX ... THE PEOPLE WHO TAKE A LONG HARD LOOK : 
AT YOUR MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS—and SOLVE THEM | 


(If you haven't tried WAXTRAI! yet, write us for the name of your nearest Johnson's distributor. We'll also send you further informa- 
tion without obligation. Write to: ‘WAXTRAI",S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Box SM9, Racine,Wis.) ©S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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NEW “LINE 100” 


Now — clean, functional basketball 
backstop design . . . rigid construc. 
tion . . . dependable remote operation, 
And it’s from Porter ... over 150,000 
backstop installations . . . 50 years 
of experience in making backstops, 
For complete information on Porter’s 
New 100 Line, our Deluxe 200 Line 
and new Economy 300 line, write to- 
day for new Basketball Catalog. 


PORTER 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

9555 IRVING PARK ROAD 

SCHILLER PARK 2, ILLINOIS 
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A sampling of correspondence across the editor's desk 


Too much sun? 


sir: Re: article, “Getting away from 
the rectangular classroom—Il” (see 
SM, May ’61). 

Two questions for principal Mack: 

1. Do you and your school com- 
munity believe in the use of the 
modern tools of teaching? 

2. What provisions have you made 
in the Tinicum Elementary School to 
encourage teachers to use modern 
tools? 

Comment: It appears to me that 
the use of projected materials in the 
classrooms would be almost impossi- 
ble as it now stands. 

One question for architect Greg- 
ory: 

Did it not occur to you that glare 
would be a problem with so much 
glass area, especially with the glassed 
gable ends? 

Comment: It seems so self-evident 
that one wonders how it could have 
been overlooked. And tinted glass is 
no solution. 

Further comment: The triangle 
shape is real “cool,” but the mass of 
glass burns me. It seems an inexcusa- 
ble blunder, architecturally and edu- 
cationally. 

The architect can be excused for 
making educational blunders. The 
educators—no! 

What can be done for glass-happy 
architects (and educators)? 

Are errors that almost surely re- 
duce the educational opportunities of 
some of our children to be excused 
on the grounds of “local choice”? 

To steal a speech title from an ac- 


' quaintance of mine, “Always some- 


body don’t get the word.” Would that 
educators worked harder at getting 
the latest word and acting upon it. 

Final comment: This school in any 
other shape would still be obsolete, I 
think. 


WILLIAM F. DANIELS 
AUDIO-VISUAL COORDINATOR 
LAKE COUNTY, IND. 


= The replies of Mr Mack and Mr. 
Gregory follow. ED 


The seven teachers in the Tinicum 
Elementary School make use of au- 
dio and visual aids in classroom in- 
struction. Visual aid equipment 
available to them in the building in- 
cludes a film projector, strip film and 
slide projectors, and an overhead 


projector. Audio aids include a tape 
recorder and seven record players, 

Regular use of the county film 
library keeps the teachers supplied 
with educational films and other yijs. 
ual materials to supplement class jp. 
struction. Films are delivered once q 
week from the county service center. 

I think it is fair to say that our 
teachers make—and are encouraged 
to make—full use of audio-visya| 
aids. 





MELVIN G. MACK 


We are entertained by the reflec- 
tions of Mr. Daniels. 

I gather that he is talking about 
1) glare, and 2) use of the classrooms 
for audio-visual work. 

As I said in the interview, glare is 
no problem since the lower portions 
of the glass are controlled by vene- 
tian blinds and the upper portions by 
the tinted glass and the overhang. 

The rooms are very well suited for 
audio-visual work since, with black- 
out blinds on the lower portions of 
the wall, the general level of natural 
illumination can be reduced to five 
foot-candles with brilliant sunshine 
outside. This is the usually recom- 
mended minimum level for screen 
projection. It has long been recog: ! 
nized that total darkness is not de- 
sirable due to the fatiguing result of 
high brilliance contrast between the 
image and its surroundings. 


JULES GREGORY 


Durable tapes 


sIR: There appears to be one dis- 
crepancy in your otherwise excellent 
résumé of language laboratories (see 
SM, June ’61). 

It is stated that tapes frequently 
wear out. Virtually all users have 
found that tape is the longest wear- 
ing and most durable material now i’ 
use as a medium of sound reproduc 
tion. In a recent test the IBM Corpoi 
ation subjected a sample of common 
magnetic tape to 10,000 successive 
playings and found no perceptible 
wear or deterioration in the re- 
corded material. (Recorder heads de 
show wear, however, and must even- 
tually be replaced.) 

Tape can, of course, be physically 
damaged by careless use. To guard 
against this a school can take either 


text continued on page 26 
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RCA IN-SCHOOL 
ELECTRONIC 





Demonstration by instructor 


...more effective teaching (and learning ) of electronic theory and practice ! 


Application by student 


The purpose of RCA Electronic Training Programs 
is to make the concept of electronics real to 
students in the shortest possible time through 
practical, ‘‘learn by doing’? demonstrations. 


With the RCA Instructor’s Demonstrator and 
Transistor Trainer, fundamental electronic systems 
are actually displayed, built and demonstrated, 
circuit by circuit, to provide greatly simplified 
instruction and better student understanding. 
RCA Student Laboratory units permit the student 
to learn electronics by practical application 
utilizing the knowledge gained from the instructor’s 
demonstration. He learns logically, step by step, 
the techniques of electronic circuit analysis 

and troubleshooting. 





For the most value in electronic training programs 
and equipment, look to the most trusted name in 
electronics. RCA offers complete program back-up 
with special equipment and advisory service to 
meet academic, vocational and trade 

school requirements. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM SUPPORT 








Training manuals—written guides for Transistor trainer—valuable training 
instructors and students provided with for students in latest transistor theory 
each RCA training package. and circuits. 





Curriculum guide—comprehensive THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

aid to educators in developing and EDUCATION ACT offers you an ideal 
coordinating electronic training opportunity to secure RCA Electronic 
programs with academic learning. Training Equipment for your school. 


For free brochure write RCA 
Educational Electronic Products, 
Meadow Lands, Pa. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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How Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard cut 


ceiling costs on this Ohio school by 53¢ 
a square foot. Saved: $56,069 


O* THE LEFT you see a Helmut Jacoby 
rendering of the new Valley Forge 
High School, Parma Heights, Ohio. To 
meet the specifications of Architects Ful- 
ton, Dela Motte, Larson, Nassau & As- 
sociates, of Cleveland, ceilings in the 
school had to perform two major functions 
—provide acoustical treatment and meet 
a two-hour fire code requirement. 
Specifications called for Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard or an alternative of 
acoustical tile cemented to plaster. The 
firm which was awarded the contract sub- 
mitted a bid showing that Acoustical Fire 
Guard would cost $56;069 less than the 
alternate. This represented a saving of 53¢ 
per square foot since 105,000 square feet 
of Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings were 


specified. 


Widest Range of Time-Design Ratings 


Acoustical Fire Guard, available in both 
12x 12 inch tile and 24x 48 inch lay-in 
units, offers you more than significant sav- 
ings like this. To date, eleven different 
floor and ceiling assemblies incorporating 
Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings have been 
tested at Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Ratings of from one to four hours are 
available within these eleven assemblies. 
Therefore, Fire Guard offers you the wid- 
est available range of UL time-design 
ratings for fire-retardant acoustical tile and 
lay-in ceiling systems. 


Accepted by Code Authorities 


The variety of floor-and-ceiling assemblies, 
incorporating Acoustical Fire Guard ceil- 
ings, will suit most forms of construction. 
This gives you more flexibility in the se- 
lection ef UL rated fire-retardant acoustical 
ceilings. Since Acoustical Fire Guard has 
been meeting rigid fire code requirements 


across the nation for more than two years, 
it is widely recognized by local fire code 
authorities. 

Also, Acoustical Fire Guard tile and 
lay-in units can be combined effectively in 
different areas of the same project. This is 
because both offer the popular Fissured 
and Classic surface patterns. And the fac- 
tory-finished surface requires no painting 
and a minimum of maintenance. 


Phone Your Armstrong Acoustical 
Contractor 


From one construction project after an- 
other comes proof that Armstrong Acousti- 
cal Fire Guard can sharply reduce your 
ceiling construction costs. To learn more 
about how Acoustical Fire Guard will meet 
your design requirements, and at the same 
time save money, call your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor (he’s in the Yellow 
Pages under “Acoustical Ceilings”), your 
nearest Armstrong District Office, or write 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 4209 Ross 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Here are 9 Acoustical Fire Guard UL 
ratings most frequently used to 
meet fire code requirements 


FIRE GUARD 
LAY-IN 


FIRE GUARD 
TILE 











Floor & 
Ceiling 
Design 

#30 2-hr. #31 
(Beam— 

3-hr.) #21 
#13 2-hr. #8 
(Beam— 

3-hr.) #7 
#21 2-hr. #9 
#8 114-hr. 


Floor & 
Ceiling 
Design 


Rating Rating 





4-hr. 
4-hr. 
2-hr. 
114-hr. 
1-hr. 























(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 


Superintendent of Schools for Parma: Mr. Paul W. Briggs 


Architect: Fulton, Dela Motte, Larson, Nassau & Associates, Cleveland 
General Contractor: H. J. Forepaugh and Son, Bedford, Ohio 


Acoustical Contractor: The Gellin Company, Cleveland 














Erie County Technical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. Architects: Ouane Lyman & Associates. Plumbing Contractor: H. C. Mapes Corp. of Lockport, N.Y. General Contractor: Seigfried Construction Co., Buffalo, N.Y, 


Crane fixtures serve 7,500 students in 8 modern 


buildings on Erie Co.Tech’s new 120-acre campus 


To meet industry’s demand for techni- 
Cally-trained personnel, this impressive 
new Technical Institute was recently 
completed near Buffalo, N.Y. Its cost: 
$8,000,000. 

The campus serves 2,500 day and 5,000 
evening and extension students in 8 
buildings. Over 400 Crane fixtures were 
installed—lavatories, closets, urinals and 


sinks. They were chosen for their utilitar- 
ian, yet attractive design and their reputa- 
tion for durability. 

The famous Crane flair for precision 
beyond ordinary standards assures years 
of satisfactory service. For instance, exclu- 
sive Crane Dial-ese controls largely elimi- 
nate the need for correcting dripping 
faucets. While Crane fixtures and fittings 


are competitively priced, their real econ- 
omy becomes strikingly apparent in long 
years of use in institutions like this mod- 
ern Technical Institute. 

For more information about Crane 
plumbing, heating or air conditioning 
equipment for schools and institutions, 
see your architect or contractor. Or write 
to Crane Co., Box 780, Johnstown, Penna. 





AT THE 
HEART 
OF HOME AND 
INDUSTRY 


CRANE 


VALVES AND PIPING 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
PLUMBING 
HEATING + AIR CONDITIONING 
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Boy! NABS! Soon as kids see |} 
Nab Packets, they wouldn't 
miss a school lunch for anything: 
These best-selling NABISCO vari- 
eties are America’s proved favor- 
ites...baked by Nabisco with the 
finest quality ingredients. Round 
out the menu with NABS... i 





















Every school menu 
looks new when you fea- 
ture a new Nab variety. De- 
livered fresh! You can order 

Nabs as needed. (No stocking 

necessary!) Portion controlled! 
| 9¢ and 10¢ Nabs come individually 
packaged. Order the brand with 


baked-in advantages—popular 


‘Nab Packets by NABISCO! 
See your local 

‘man for complete details. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
‘COMPANY’ 
| 










| 
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John Jones 1927 13th Street 762=3022 Be5 


MAKES RECORD KEEPIN 
AS EASY AS... 














Visoline, Thin Visoline, 
and Tube Strips come to 
you in easily handled 
sheets. Put a sheet into 
any typewriter: You're 
ready to make correc- 
tions or additions the 
fast, easy way! Ideal for 
indexing and listing. 





























When you've typed the 
entry on a strip, you're 
ready to separate your 
new record from the re- 
mainder of the sheet. 
For Visoline and Thin 
Visoline: Simply pull the 
scored strip from the 
backing paper, Fast and 
neat. For Tube Strips: 
fold at the perforation 
and zip it from the re- 
mainder of the sheet. 



























UNIT FOR WALL OR DESK. Max- 
imum capacity of 30 twelve inch 
frames hold 4300 listings. 







Three of the Shannovue 
stands, frames and cabinets 
that house STRIP RECORDS 
are shown here for han- 
dling such applications as: 
attendance, cafeteria, guid- 
ance, library, maintenance, 
property, report cards, 
finance, class schedules, 
student location. 






Insert the new strip rec- 
ord in the frame. Springy 
Visoline and Thin Visoline 
strips bend while you in- 
sert the ends in the frame 
grooves, then they snap 
down smooth and flat. 













DESK INDEX. Maximum 
capacity of 10 six inch 
frames hold 780 list- 
ings. 








Your inquiry will bring 
helpful material on how best 


to handle your record prob- 
lems. Address: 


Shannovue Dept., 
The H-O-N Co., 
Muscatine, lowa. 














NAME 


















TITLE 





STREET 










CITY 
















ROTARY STAND. Maximum 
capacity of 264 twelve inch 
frames hold 38,000 listings. 
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Plenty of Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass means more natural light, 
less eyestrain for Finneytown High pupils. 


Wherever you look around the Finneytown High 
School in Finneytown, Ohio, there’s glass—PPG 
Glass that lets in plenty of natural light, adds an 
extra measure of beauty to the buildings, and pro- 
vides an ideal learning environment. 

Two PPG Glass products play a big part in mak- 
ing this school the bright, spacious place that it is: 
Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass and PENNVERNON® 
GRAYLITE™ 14 Glass. Polished Plate Glass is used in 
areas that demand maximum light transmission 
where natural light is essential. PENNVERNON 
GRAYLITE is used where glare is a problem. GRAY- 


neutral shade which is undetectable to occupants , 
does not change outdoor colors, yet substantially}, 


in warm months, too. 

Inside and out, this is a modern, attractive schol ! 
building . . . as beautiful as it is functional ..: 
thanks to glass from PPG. For more informatio 
on PPG products, write Pittsburgh Plate Glas 
Company, Room 1230, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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Finneytown High School, Finneytown, Ohio 
Architect: Woodie Garber & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractor: Holt & Reichard, Norwood, Ohio 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass products enhance the appearance 
and help make the Finneytown school a pleasant place to attend. 


PENNVERNON GRAYLITE 14 reduces the sun’s glare and helps make this school 
a cooler and more comfortable building during the warm months. 














WINDOW®—the world’s finest insulating window 
Polished Plate Glass—for clear, true vision 
FENNVERNON® Window Glass—window glass at its best 


: Pp Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
G 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals * Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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MONEY $ MONEY ¢ MONEY ¢ 


Here’s A Way To Earn 


¢ All You Can Spend 


$ MONEY ¢ WoNEY ¢ 


























CITATION 
Popcorn Machine 
Sales: $30.00 per hour 
14 ounces per popping ' 
2350 watts — 110 volt 
Exhaust Filter. All 
Aluminum Alloy — rust a 
proof and corrosion. < 
resistant. 

A 600.00 Value for only 


It’s easy to earn $1,000.00 to $5,000.00* 
every year with Popcorn and other Refreshment 
profits! 


Thousands of Schools each earn hundreds of 
dollars per month profit with Gold Medal 


$339.50 equipment and supplies. Our way is the 
easiest and lets you make the most. 
WHIZ BANG 


FREE © FREE © FREE 
Popcorn Machine or 
Sales of $24.00 per hour 
2050 watts — 110 volt 
Super Speed Kettle 
Portable— plug in any- Ps 
where. ‘ 
A 400.00 Value for only 


$279.50 


Write today for detailed information on the 
Gold Medal way to Popcorn Profits. Free 
Booklet and Free catalog, will answer all 
‘ questions and show you how easy it is to 
‘ have huge net profits from Popcorn, Cotton 
Candy, Hot Dogs, Cold Drinks. Don’t Delay — 
Write today sure! 








Other models from 
$199.08 


PAY AS YOU POP PURCHASE PLAN AVAILABLE 


PAY WITH THE PROFITS AS YOU EARN THEM! 


All Units ym / guaran- 
teed by Gold Medal 


*Depending on the size of your school, the 
selection of items and the frequency of op- 
eration. 







OLD MEDAL PRODUCTS (0. ‘icimari t+ ono (aia 


MORE PEOPLE BUY GOLD MEDAL POPCORN UNITS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! A 
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JUST LIFT SEAT TO DESIRED HEIGHT 



























No dirty wheels or knobs or tools to 
ec handle. Just lift the seat to the de- 
eye sired height. The Ajustrite patented 
adjusting mechanism is the reason 
hundreds of thousands of Ajustrite 
Chairs and Stools are in service to- 
day. It’s the oldest, the simplest, the 
fastest. And the most trouble-free— 
that’s why we guarantee it for 10 years! 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL No obligation. 
Prove to yourself the Ajustrite ad- 
vantages in utility, comfort and 
economy. 


32 Models for Factories ¢ Schools e 
Laboratories « Hospitals ¢ Offices 

















Laboratory RPC-2230 Classroom CPC-1520 , Vocational Shop $-1827 


AQUSTRITE 


; CHAIRS ... STOOLS AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 
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or both of these steps: 1) Retain a 
“master” copy of valuable tapes in a 
vault so that damaged copies may be 
easily replaced, and 2) use tougher 
tape (i.e., 1% mil mylar). A pre. 
mium price must be paid but they 
will outlast acetate tapes of the same 
or less thickness with the same qual- 
ity in performance. 


RICHARD S. LEVy 
PRESIDENT 

SENECA AUDIO-VISUAL CORP, 
BUFFALO 10, N. y, 


Evolution in labs 


sIR: We applaud your trends study 
of language labs (SM, June ’61), 
particularly for ‘its emphasis on 
the necessity for thorough evaluation 
of educational objectives prior to pur- 
chase. The recent phenomenal 
growth of the language lab “indus- 
try” has naturally put the glamorous 
“hardware” in the spotlight. All the 
more reason, therefore, why design- 
ers and manufacturers of lab equip- 
ment should have a continuing and 
responsible interest in sound teaching 
materials and the support of enthusi- 
astic teachers—without which the 
lab is in danger of becoming a mean- 
ingless, costly frill. 

May we, however, comment on an 
item of equipment terminology? 
Your author says “To use the (listen- 
respond-record) technique, each stu- 
dent will need two tape recorders or 
one recorder with a binaural head.” 
A binaural machine transmits the 
model voice to one ear of the stu- 
dent, his response to his other ear. 
The binaural effect was soon found 
unsatisfactory for the language teach- 
ing situation. It was abandoned in 
favor of the dual-channel machine, 
which transmits both voices to both 
of the student’s ears, as in the normal 
hearing process. 

There is no binaural language lab- 
oratory on the market today. Hence 
the terminology may be confusing to 
your readers. Considering the devel- 
opment of machine equipment, the 
concept of using two tape recorders 
is highly impractical, in terms of both 
economy and operating efficiency. 

Your author also states that mag- 
netic recording tape “wears out rath- 
er quickly.” More than 10 years of 
working with magnetic tape for lan- 
guage laboratory use has convinced 
us that it is quite durable. It can, in 
fact, be used for years without de- 
terioration of quality. 


IRVIN SHAPIRO 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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A man like 


Ray Dzombak 


can be your authority 
on school sanitation and 
maintenance problems 


Ray Dzombak brings West’s 78 years of 
maintenance experience to St. Joan of 
Arc School, Sandwich, Ont., Canada. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school experts 
who offer you free personalized technical service 









: ee — ee : ot 
DRY HANDS WITHOUT WASTE. Westroll® paper tow- 
els and metered cabinets reduce towel costs up to 
40%. Dzombak shows Caretaker Parent how cabinets 
(loaned free) are jam-proof, tamper-proof, easy to fill. 








7 " 
BT te * 








ae: 


CUTS DUST, PROTECTS FLOORS. While Chief Caretaker Gerard Parent applies ST. JOAN OF ARC SCHOOL hee faliewel West sanita- 


Westone®, Dzombak discusses West’s floor maintenance program with Ernest J. tion and maintenance programs for over 11 years. 
Poulin, Business Administrator for Sandwich East Separate School Board. Both Dzombak regularly and personally checks results with 
note how Westone® enhances floor finish as it checks dust, Mr. Poulin to improve efficiency, reduce costs, 

In every major city in the U. S. and Canada, there’s a tech- America’s foremost 

nical expert like Ray Dzombak to analyze your requirements. specia lists in 


He’s experienced at solving problems with an efficient West 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives 
free instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow up. 


school sanitation 
and maintenance 








-— % 
He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- ® , L a | } 
tion standards...and help you reduce maintenance costs. 
For full information, call- your nearest West office or write WE ST PRODUCTS INC. 
West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island a 
4 











City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 
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While it helps make even the youngest children feel at home, wood is endlessly adaptable to activity areas, study halls, 
storage cabinetwork. Note these walls and ceilings. Clyde Lyons School, Glenview, Ill. Perkins & Will, architects. . 


EIS) Reet Fie” 


In gymnasiums, auditoriums, wood has advantages beyond its space-spanning strength and economy. Wood floors 
wear well, walls and ceiling radiate beauty. Benjamin Franklin School, Manitowoc, Wis. Childs & Smith, architects, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
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Individual coat stalls of wood line the corridors of this modern school. Wood paneling gives a fine, friendly look to the’ 
walls and overhead structure. Bryn Athyn Elementary School, Bryn Athyn, Pa, Vincent G. Kling, F.A.I.A., architect, 


You build for the future when you build 


better schools...of WOOD 


Fortunately, the best way to meet today’s school needs 
is also the wise way to meet tomorrow’s. The design 
flexibility of the one-story wood school solves over- 
crowding problems . . . while its lower construction cost 
eases the strain on community budgets. Wood’s native 
durability, its resistance to wear with minimum mainte- 
nance, assures a long, useful life for any school built of 
this time-proved material. Beyond that, wood structures 
lend themselves to the most economical expansion as 


Live, Work, Build Gam 


school population growth increases classroom needs, 


To the architect and school planner, wood means 
greatest freedom of design. To students and teachers, 
wood means the best environment for learning. The 
more wood you use in a school, the more good school 
you build for each tax dollar. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WRITE NOW for NLMA’s 
complete school planning 
kit, including new “Blue- 
print for Better Schools” 
book, 5 booklets of wood 
construction data, 8 other 
booklets on wood use in 
schools. Ask, too, about a 
special showing of NLMA’s | 
new 22-minute - color 
motion picture on school 
planning with wood. 
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WHY CUT 


DRIVER EDUCAI 





Now you can offer driver education to all 
eligible students! The A'tna Drivotrainer 
system permits one teacher to instruct up 
to 24 students simultaneously—making the 
most of available teaching hours. 

Components of the system are: station- 
ary “cars” equipped with all essential con- 
trols; projector, screen and series of training 
films; a central recording unit which auto- 
matically scores individual performance. 

By simulating normal and emergency 
driving conditions in the classroom, a com- 
prehensive teaching job is done with no risk 
to life or property. Better judgment and 
safer driving attitudes are developed—both 
are made part of proper driving standards 
accepted by the group. 

Figures prove the average installation 
pays for itself in three years—but the 

FREE BROCHURE-Learn how the Drivo- biggest saving is measured in human lives! 


trainer system can make a contribution to safe 
driving in your community, write to Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Drivotrainer Division, 
17-5 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. DRIVOTRAINER 


ROCKWELL” 
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Tunnel tests 
conducted in 
accordance with 
ASTM-E84-60T give 
Simpson PCP woodfiber 
tiles flame-spread ratings 
low as mineral tile. 





PYRO-CHEM PROTECTION 


ee a 


a, 


Bi al- Mi aalet-s ai lealoleolac-lalae-loh £-lalet—iaal ia): 
in fire safety ever made in wood- 
bad eoX-taw-Votoler-taler-lMaal-ti-lal- item —> dealers 
sive with Simpson! 





Please turn page for details 


















RELY ON 


QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


UNTREATED RED OAK 


FLAME-RESISTANT FINISH WOODFIBER TILE 


MINERAL TILE (INCOMBUSTIBLE) 


SIMPSON WOODFIBER TILE WITH F"CSoF 


PCP acoustical tile certified as Type |, E84-60T 








Pyro-Chem Protected Flame-resistant finish Mineral tile 
woodfiber tile woodfiber tile* (incombustible) 
Flame-Spread 10-23 60 - 70 5-15 














Fuel Contributed 23-27 42-44 25-29 





“Simpson FRF rating — other cellulose tiles rate up to 100 and over 


Untreated red oak —rated at 100 Asbestos rated at —0 
Type | 0-25 Type I 26 - 75 Type ttl 76 - 200 


Note: PCP Forestone was tested by a leading independent research institute. Name 
of laboratory and complete test results upon request 
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PYRO-CHEM PROTECTION (PCP 


ORDINARY WOODFIBER TILE | | 
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GIVES YOU TYPE 
FLAME-SPREAD RATING 
IN A COMPLETE LINE O 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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SIMPSON HAS DEVELOPED PYRO-CHEM — an exclusive process 
that impregnates every fiber with fire-proofing chemicals. In 
recent tests conducted by a leading independent research insti- 
tute (name on request) Simpson PCP woodfiber tiles scored) 
flame-spread ratings as low as 13 —all within the O to 25 range 
required for certification as a Type | material under ASTM E84." 
60T Tunnel Test. 


Woodfiber acoustical tile is accepted as the most economical 
product to provide effective noise control. Simpson woodfiber 7 
tile with flame-resistant finish is equal or superior to any surface 
treatment available. But until today architects, contractors and 
building committees have been forced to more expensive mate- 
rials when a Type | flame-spread rating is required. 


WHAT THE TUNNEL TEST TELLS YOU ABOUT FIRE HAZARDS 


The tunnel test (used to test the efficiency of Pyro-Chem) meas- 
ures how far a building material will propagate a flame from an 
outside fuel source. It simulates actual fire conditions under 
laboratory control. This tunnel test was developed by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. It is accepted by the Acous- 
tical Materials Association, Building Officials Conference of 
America, and Uniform Building Codes of the International 
Building Officials Conference. 


SAVE UP TO 1/3 


Now you can have Type | flame-spread protection equal to that 
of mineral tile costing up to 15 cents more per square foot. 
Simpson PCP acoustical tile is far superior to ordinary woodfiber 
tiles, yet costs only pennies more per foot. 


PCP ACOUSTICAL TILE PYRO-CHEM PROTECTION AVAILABLE 
IN SEVEN PATTERNS 


Simpson offers a complete variety of sizes, thicknesses, and 
surfaces. Four textures are available in Forestone® PCP plus 
two perforated PCP patterns. This makes it possible to select 
the specific combination of beauty, noise control, economy, and 

fire safety required for each installation. { 













PCP 


PCP ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 





SIMPSON 
PRODUCT 


THICK- 
NESSES 


TYPE EDGE 


INSTALLATION 
METHODS 


FIRE HAZARD 
CLASSIFICATION 


EFFICIENCY* 
(NOISE RED. COEF.) 











FORESTONE 
TEXTURES 


DRIFTWOOD PCP 


STRIATED PCP 


STARLITE PCP 


ZK 12" 


Flange joint 


Stapling 
or nailing 





12” x i” 





iz” % 32” 


Beveled, 
kerfed & 
rabbeted 


Cementing, nailing 
or mechanical 
suspension 


ASTM E 84-60T 
Type | 
Flame-Spread 
10 - 23 


.60 to .70 
depending 
on thickness 
and method 
of installation 





FORESTONE 
FISSURED PCP 


a2" % 12" 


Beveled 


Cementing, nailing 
or mechanical 
suspension 





12” x 24” 


Flange joint 
centerscored 


Stapling, nailing 
or mechanical 
suspension 





12” x 23-3/4’ 


Beveled, 
kerfed & 
rabbeted 


Exposed Z or T 
mechanical 
suspension 


ASTM E 84-60T 
Type | 
Flame-Spread 
10 - 23 


.60 to .70 
depending 
on thickness 
and method 
of installation 





PERFORATED 
PATTERNS 


RANDOM 
DRILLED PCP 


PETITE PCP 


12” x12” 


Beveled 





12” x 24” 


Centerscored 


Cementing, nailing 
or mechanical 
suspension 











12” x 24” 





Flange joint 
centerscored 





Cementing, nailing 
or stapling, 
mechanical 
suspension 





ASTM E 84-60T 
Type | 
Flame-Spread 
10 - 23 





.60 to .75 
depending 
on thickness 
and installation 
method 





*Figures given are for untreated tiles. 


Ratings for PCP tiles are not yet available, 


but they are expected to correlate 
closely with those for untreated tiles. 
See Sweet’s catalog (11a Sim) for complete tables. 


The Los Angeles Fire Department, recognizing the importance of the 
problem, has been conducting full-scale experiments for several years to 
determine performance of various materials under actual fire 


conditions. Their experiments have proved a very close correlation 


between performance under actual fire conditions and tunnel test ratings. 


Forestone is patented under U.S. Pat. No. 2,791,289 


























Pictured is tunnel-testing equipment at Simpson's Seattle, Washington, 
laboratory. Simpson is the first building materials manufacturer to 
build its own fire test tunnel, a replica of the one used by U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. Pyro-Chem is the latest of a long line of dramatic 
new building products developed through Simpson’s continuing re- 
search program. 


LOWEST COST TYPE | FLAME-SPREAD PROTECTION 


For the first time it is possible to obtain maximum flame 
spread protection combined with the tremendous economies 
of woodfiber acoustical material. 


New Simpson PCP acoustical products may be used anywhere 
an absolutely incombustible ceiling is not required. This Tekst somal euntle Gadd dler toiling 
makes possible great savings in construction of schools, Simpson’s tunnel test equipment. 
clinics, churches, stores, restaurants and similar buildings. er — pote pope Re enage’ Boy 
i H H accordance wi eadera pecitications - 
Simpson PCP products were especially designed for those 118b. Left: PCP tile after 40 minute test. 
institutional, commercial and recreational facilities where a Right: untreated woodfiber tile after only 20 
low flame-spread rating and effective sound control are nec- minute test. 
essary, but where cost savings are desired. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A PYRO-CHEM DEMONSTRATION AND 
SAMPLES ? 


Your nearest Certified Simpson Acoustical Contractor will be 
glad to provide you with samples and arrange for a demonstra- 
tion at your convenience. He is listed in the Yellow Pages 
under Acoustical Materials. 





SIMPSON TIMBER COMPANY 
2069 WASHINGTON BUILDING, SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


PYRO-CHEM protection sounds wonderful, but seeing is 
believing. Please arrange for me to see 
C1) SAMPLES (1) DEMONSTRATION 


Name _ = 
Address 
ee — Zone State 
Clipped from magazine | 
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Heavy-duty 
Parallel Bar 


New Olympian Line 


. The finest in competitive 
gymnasium apparatus. Meets rigid 
standards of the Federation Inter- 
nationale De Gymnastique for inter- 
national competition. Includes “‘Sys- 
tem Reuther” men’s and women’s 
parallel bar, horse, high balance 
beam, horizontal bar and Reuther 
board. 


Heavy-Duty Line 
. . « The finest in dependability 


and durability. Porter’s deluxe par- 
allel bar features new fiberglass 
handrails or new matched and reg- 
istered wood rails. 


Write today for complete New 
Catalog. 


PORTER 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
9555 IRVING PARK ROAD 


SCHILLER PARK 2, ILLINOIS 
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Where to get help 


A guide to useful information 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building in new ideas. Here’s a ref- 
erence guide for one aspect of school 
planning that cannot be neglected in 
older buildings or modern ones— 
building in accommodations for use 
of media. 

“Media” in this sense, means 
films, radio, television, electronic 
learning laboratories, intercommuni- 
cations systems, reading accelerators 
and other devices. Why have these 
media available, asks the guide, if 
they cannot be used because no plans 
were made for them? 

This manual presents essential in- 
formation needed by laymen, school 
administrators and architects for 
planning schools which would utilize 
modern teaching technology. It was 
prepared by three Portland, Ore., 
educators, and illustrated by Archi- 
tect C. W. Brubaker, in cooperation 
with the Media Branch of the Office 
of Education. 

In an orderly and helpful manner, 
the manual explains what will be 
needed in the way of instructional 
materials centers, classrooms, lan- 
guage laboratories, auditoriums and 
multi-purpose rooms, and communi- 
cative systems. 


PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR NEW MEDIA. 
Available from Division of Educa- 
tion, Portland State College, Port- 
land, Ore. 72 pages. $1. 


RESEARCH 


Studies in agriculture. Here are sum- 
maries of studies completed in agri- 
cultural education during the 1959- 
60 academic year. There are 106 
studies, including doctoral disserta- 
tions or problem studies conducted 
in partial fulfillment of advanced de- 
gree work. 


SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 56 
pages. 25 cents. 


SMALL SCHOOLS 


Putting life in small high schools. A 
small high school is necessarily lim- 
ited in its educational offerings. This 
is particularly true with schools in 
isolated areas, where there is little 
chance for growth and expansion. 

Some small schools have conduct- 
ed experiments to bring about im- 








TRANSPARENT 
FIGURE 
of the 


Human Body 


your newest aid in Biology 





1. Life size. 

. Separate control panel. 
- Organs light either auto- 
matically or manually. 

4. Arheostat to demonstrate 
impaired function of all 
organs. 

5. Included is a complete 
series of taped lectures of 
the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the human body: 


Qbw 


For Further Information 
and Price 
Write 


TESTITE, INC. 
3685 E. Drahner Road 
Oxford, Michigan 
Tel.: OAkland 8-3308 
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You can eli t possibility of a fire tragedy by specifying 














STEEL 

FIREPROOF 
Send for FREE LABORATORY 
uien a FURNITURE 
Guide DE4 


Specialists in the design and manufacture of sectional 
and custom built furniture and equipment, featuring 
rugged lead-coated sheet steel construction, for safety 
— durability — economy! 


DURALAB EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Mfrs. & Designers of Laboratory Furniture & Equip't. 


979 Linwood St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
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“,..on safer grounds with Anchor Fence,” 
says O. C. Hufziger, Assist. Supt. in Chg. of Business, School Dist. of Pontiac, Mich. 


*“‘We wanted fencing to fill a number of Call your local Anchor office to- 
needs at three schools in our district. An day fora talk with one of Anchor’s 
older Anchor installation and the cost- trained sales engineers. For our 
saving advantages of the new fencing con- _freecatalog, write: ANCHOR FENCE, 
vinced us we were on safer grounds with 6554 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore 
Anchor Fence. And we have been. It keeps 24, Maryland. 

children in the schoolyard, out of school 
driveways. It backstops a softball field at 
one school, encloses tennis courts at an- 
other. In fact, with its low-cost mainte- 
nance and high standard of quality, I’d 
recommend Anchor Fence to any other Divison of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. ® 
school district—with confidence.” , 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Calif. Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities. 
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provement in their administration 
and their instruction. While the re. 
sults of these experiments are no 
available, this book from the Office 
of Education tells what has been gp. 
tempted, and how. 

The book refers frequently to the 
Catskill Area Project in Small Schoo} 
Design and the Rocky Mountaip 
Area Project for Small High Schools 


RURAL RENAISSANCE: Revitalizing 
Small High Schools. Superintenden 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
54 pages. 25 cents. 


MAINTENANCE 


Management aspects. There’s no 
point in investing huge sums of 
money in top-quality materials and 
equipment if the people who are to 
keep them in good condition and run- 
ning order don’t know what they're 
doing. 

But before you see that your 
equipment is being cared for, there 
are some other matters that must be 
attended to. For example, making 
sure you have enough custodians and 
maintenance men, formulating cus- 
todial personnel policies, defining 
custodial duties and _ establishing 
work schedules. 

Then, you can organize and con- 
duct a custodial training program. 
Finally, arrangements can be made 
for procuring, storing and distribut- 
ing those expensive supplies and 
equipment. 

That’s the theme of this Office of 
Education bulletin. It brings togeth- 
er practices, ideas and suggestions 
not for caring for equipment, but 
for caring for your custodians. 

For example, determining man- 
power requirements for school plant 
Operational services, and equalizing 
workloads among personnel doing 
essentially the same jobs, are two 
problems which have always plagued 
school administrators. “There’s no 
rule-of-thumb method for answering 
these problems,” says the book, 
“but there are some factors which 
are pertinent.” Some of these are site 
(total lawn area to be mowed, type 
and quantity of playground equip- 
ment, etc.); building (are there 
enough custodial closets, is the heat- 
ing plant automatic); climate 
(amount of precipitation). 

How about formulating custodial 
lines of authority? The book says 
that “pupils, teachers, lunchroom 
workers, and even parents may ex- 
ploit the generosity of some custo- 
dians to such an extent that the 
latter are unable to perform their 
regular duties . . .” A reasonable 

text continued on page 40 
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A NEW HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN, onry’995* 


(with exclusive Hammond features from more expensive Hammond models) 


The advantages of owning a Hammond 
Spinet Organ—its suitability for so 
many school activities, its immense 
musical capacity, its ease of playing — 
these are now yours at a new low 
Hammond price. Only $995. 

And at this new low price you will 
have all these exclusive Hammond fea- 
tures formerly available only on the 
more expensive Hammond Organs: 


Harmonic Drawbars let the teacher 
or student blend thousands of different 
tones. 

Reverberation gives listeners in the 
smallest room the rich, three-dimen- 
sional tone of music played in a large 
auditorium. : 


Permanent Pitch totally eliminates 
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tuning expense. This new Hammond alealpelprlndlpelpclo elo clean ay elodis 
: “ aS , ; ie “ee Mee Me ie 
Spinet can never go out of tune. ein als 
va : i 
Touch-Response Percussion lets = q3)_—H A MoND OncaN Company eo 
: - . : os 4231 W. Diversey Avenue ae 
the organist bring in any percussion e¢% (4. a lg elo 
5 : vy Chicago 39, Illinois “ye 
effect—such as bells or harp—by just a ef, 5 PI seca el 
° at Ye ease senc ree tolder on —e 
slight change of touch on the keys. eb thenew$995HammondSpinet. <0 
(The expert will quickly appreciate “ [_] Please send free booklet. de- nlo 
the 16 control tabs, 4 pre-set tabs, wide » a scribing ways my school can . ~ af 
swell pedal, twin speakers. ) ate raise funds for an organ. » ad 
For a free demonstration, just call } arn bd 
your Hammond dealer (in the Yellow “ bd 
en 
Pages under “Organs”). And send the “i ~— School e 
of “oe 
coupon for two helpful booklets. oie vi 
en Address. el 
*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B. Chicago; bench extra. “se “yy 
Prices subject to change without notice. So aE ee! oo 
eo Zone County State elo 
HAMMOND ORGAN: 3 ev smersouse conan was 
» ; : : " 4 ‘ m **. 
...music’s most glorious voice TO oe SO Se oe Se ae Oe Se SO Se 
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The Best New Cafeterias Featureél 


It's Economical: Cuts down on storage space, almost eliminates dishwashing and cishwasha 


Long term savings on breakage...and waste—Dixie has the most extensive matched service yolj "0 
can find, you can pick your plates and cups for precise portion control. = It’s Efficient: Dine Mi 
Disposable Meal Service permits advance portioning, cuts away slack work periods and SPEEDS be 
UP service. Saves on wash-up time, eliminates hiring and training extra kitchen help. = It’s More fle 
Sanitary: Used once and discarded. No more worries about grease film and inevitable food pat “i 
ticle specks. ® It’s Quieter: Just think how much more pleasant your cafeteria will be without aj 





Dixie Cup Division of American Can Company, Easton, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Darlington, S.C., Ft. Smith, A Ar 
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raDixie Disposable Meal Service! _— 


shers.) that clatter. = It’s Just Plain Nicer: A variety of pieces all in one pleasant homier pattern — 
Se yolj 0 more chipped and mismatched table ware, no ‘‘mess-hall’’ look. And, don’t overlook Dixie's 
- Dixiel Mira-Glaze Hot Drink Cups and Dishes—with the smooth miracle finish that eliminates card- 
EEDS| board taste, plastic odor, staining, and preserves the true 
More flavor of good coffee and even the hottest moist foods. DIX! - CU PS 
d paty" Why not contact your Dixie Cup representative now, he'll 


put al be glad to give you samples and any details you need. are products of American Can Co. 


ici teteictentintnmermstis 


th, Arg Anaheim, Calif., Lexington, Ky., Brampton, Ont., Can. & *‘ Dixie’ and ‘Mira-Glaze’ are registered trade marks 
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adherence to sound policies governing 
supervisory control will protect both 
the custodians and district against 
unjustified demands. 


ADMINISTERING THE CUSTODIAL PRO- 
GRAM. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 97 pages. 40 
cents. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


An appraisal. Theodore Huebener, 
author of this book and director of 
foreign language instruction in New 
York City schools, makes this point 


early: “Our educators have prided 
themselves upon the fact that they 
have provided for the development 
of every aspect of the child’s per- 
sonality. Among the trite expres- 
sions used are ‘child-centered school’ 
and ‘the whole child.’ 

“But in their eagerness to educate 
the child for his environment, the 
educators have lost sight of the 
meaning of ‘community.’ They fail 
to realize that through modern 
means of communication and trans- 
portation, the immediate environment 
has expanded to a much vaster com- 
munity. It now extends to the fur- 
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thest reaches of the globe—and be- 
yond. 

“Yes, let us educate the whole 
child, but let us educate him for his 
whole environment. A knowledge of 
foreign languages is not merely a de- 
sirable asset; it is absolutely impera- 
tive.” 

Dr. Huebener says that schools 
have the duty of equipping all nor- 
mal pupils with the knowledge and 
skills necessary for an intelligent so- 
lution of world problems. “First and 
foremost—not last—among__ these 
skills, is competence in a foreign 
language. Such competence is also a 
definite economic asset, not a cultur- 
al luxury. It is a practical necessity. 
Who knows whether the future am- 
bassador to France may not be seat- 
ed in Miss Jones’ French class?” 

A geographical sketch of the chief 
languages of the world is followed by 
a_ discussion of which languages 
should be taught in our schools. 
Dr. Huebener points out that despite 
the hue and cry and clamor for 
crash programs, there have been no 
fundamental changes to _ provide 
more effective language instruction. 
In number of school hours devoted 
to language teaching, the United 
States is last among the major na- 
tions, he says. 

What can be done? As a begin- 
ning, Johnny should learn not one, 
but two languages. Preliminary in- 
struction should begin in elementary 
school, and he should begin concen- 
trated study of one language in the 
seventh grade, the other in the 10th. 
Both languages should be continued 
in college. 

At least one language should be 
studied for the high school com- 
mercial diploma. 

A language should be a required 
subject in teacher training institu- 
tions. 

There should be strict adherence 
to the language requirement for the 
Ph.D. degree. “It would be perfect- 
ly reasonable,” says Dr. Huebener, 
“to expect anyone who plans to do 
research to be able to read a foreign 
language. Yet many institutions do 
not require it. California has even 
passed a law forbidding it.” 


WHY JOHNNY SHOULD LEARN FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGES. Chilton Co., 56 & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. 142 
pages. $4. 


PROGRAMED LEARNING 


Teaching machines simplified. “How 
can a machine teach?” 

A simple answer to that question 
has been hard to find, but one now 
appears at hand. The answer is not 
found in a word or two, but in an eas- 
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Today, there’s no need to put up with the hazard 

Write today for new Free Booklet, 
of broken windows, and the expense of frequent ations tn Gaunt dent Gites 
replacement. Install PLEXIGLAS® . . . the acrylic E z a | PLEXIGLAS Window Glazing” 
plastic that withstands impact, shock and vibra- e 

tion. It’s lightweight, weather-resistant, easy to 

install. Cuts replacement costs sharply. Adds 

safety, is available as clear transparent material or 

in tinted and translucent colors. Your Authorized 

Distributor is listed under PLEXIGLAS in the 

Plastics section of telephone directories in major PHILADELPHIA S,PA. 


cities throughout the country. ' In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 


CALL YOUR AUTHORIZED PLEXIGLAS DISTRIBUTOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY © TECHNICAL ADVICE ¢ FULL RANGE OF SIZES AND COLORS 
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ily digested, nontechnical explana- 
tion of teaching machines and what 
they can be expected to accomplish. 

First, authors Sam and Beryl Ep- 
stein define teaching machines and 
their programs. They then explain 
how a program—not a machine— 
teaches. Everything is told in terms 
even the student could grasp. 

Have you ever asked the question, 
“Why use a teaching machine at all?” 
The authors have a simple answer to 
this too. They also tell of various 
kinds of machines which are now 
available, and the history of teaching 
machines. They explain things so well 
and so simply, in fact, that it takes 


them just 50 pages (in large type) to 
do it, and that includes illustrations 
and an index. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF TEACHING MA- 
CHINES. Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 
Lexington Ave., New York City 22. 
50 pages. $1.95. 


SUPPLIES 


Warehousing costs. What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of cen- 
tral warehousing of school supplies? 

You won't find the whole answer 
to that question in this book, but 
you'll get an idea of what central 








ENRICH YOUR SCIENCE PROGRAM 
WITH £c4- alt POWER STATIONS 


@ EACH INDEPENDENT UNIT PROVIDES COMPLETE, SELF-CONTAINED, VARI- 
ABLE A.C. AND D.C. ELECTRICAL SERVICE FOR TWO STUDENTS. 


@ Students safely do everything themselves, freeing teachers to work with 


individuals. 


@ Lab-Volt Power Stations are educationally correct and are now widely used 


in every state in the union. 
@ All models are U.L. APPROVED, 


@ All models simply plug into standard A.C. outlets, 
®@ Models are available for recessed (illustrated) and furniture-top installation 


as well as for portable service. 


@ A complete series of detailed and illustrated experiments in electricity and 
magnetism is furnished to all Lab-Volt users. 


SEND TODAY FOR A FREE SAMPLE EXPERIMENT, AND LITERATURE SHOWING 
_ HOW THE LAB-VOLT STATION CONCEPT CAN ENRICH YOUR SCIENCE PROGRAM. 


lob-} Lolt 


Division of 


BUCK ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 





a0 


35-39 Marcy St. 


Freehold, N. J. 


HOpkins 2-1111 
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warehousing costs. To help you fig. 
ure the expense, the author has pro. 
vided a cost-analysis guide—a work. 
sheet for the superintendent or busj- 
ness manager. This cost guide wag 
actually used to figure warehousing 
costs in eight Arizona school dis. 
tricts. 

Using the cost-analysis guide, the 
districts found they were spending 
from nine to 17 cents per dollar of 
supplies warehoused. The districts 
were stocking materials ranging, ip 
total value, from nearly $200,000 to 
less than $14,000. Only two seemed 
to be getting anywhere near opti- 
mum use of their central storage fa- 
cilities. 

Among the author’s conclusions 
are: the per dollar cost of warehous- 
ing is much greater than commer- 
cial warehousing; the more supplies 
stored in a district’s central ware- 





house, the greater the per dollar 
cost; much of the cost of school 


warehousing is hidden in other ac- 
counting segments, such as_ super- 
vision. 

The last six pages of the booklet 
are devoted to the _ cost-analysis 
worksheet developed by the author, 
Dr. Gordon G. Caswell, formerly a 
school superintendent and now at the 
College of Education, Arizona State 
University. 

WHAT PRICE SCHOOL SUPPLY WARE- 
HOUSING? National School Supply 
and Equipment Assoc., 27 E. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, 3. 23 pages. Free. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


The death of progressivism. “The 
death of the Progressive Education 
Association in 1955, and the passing 
of its journal, Progressive Educa- 
tion, two years later, marked the end 
of an era in American pedagogy. Yet, 
one would hardly have known it 
from the pitifully small group of 
mourners at both funerals.” 

Those are the opening remarks of 
author Lawrence A. Cremin in this 
interesting history of progressive ed- 
ucation. He discusses the educational 
history of the U. S. from 1876 to 
1957 as part of the social and intel- 
lectual history of the period, inter- 
relating all three elements. He deals 
critically with leading educators of 
the era (Horace Mann, John Dewey, 
Edward L. Thorndike and others) 
and appraises actual programs of the 
leading progressive schools in this 
country. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
SCHOOL: Progressivism in American 
Education. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 387 pages. $5.50. 
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New Honeywell electronic security system protects 
an entire school district at low cost! 


Now your school can be protected against vandalism and intrusion 
when the building is unoccupied. This new low-cost, foolproof se- 
curity system surrounds your doors and windows with an invisible 
electronic fence. When the magnetic field is entered, an alarm is trans- 
mitted. Optional alarm signals are available for the point of intrusion, 
at a remote station in the school, and at the local police station. 


The average cost of the system per school runs under $1000 in- 
stalled. The system can be applied to a single school or a group of 
schools. In addition, the system can include automatic fire detectors 
that can sound an alarm at the local fire station within seconds after 
a fire breaks out. For further information on the Honeywell Security 
System, call your local Honeywell office. Or, fill out and return the 
coupon at right. Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 


Honeywell 
rot Fiat i Couttol 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Dept. SM-9-33 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Please rush me literature on your new School- 
wide Security System. 
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Sound Head Threading is Gone for Good 





IM PO RTANTLY ADVANCED in every aspect of its 


operation and performance, the all-new Galaxy estab- 
lished many new criteria in 16mm projection. 

For example, you’ll never need to thread another 
sound head. Slide film into a slot, flip a lever, and film is 
positioned, sound loop formed, and sound head threaded 
—all accurately, instantly, automatically! 

Galaxy, throughout its entire operation, is easy, 
positive, and fast. Grouped pushbuttons provide exclu- 
sive new full fingertip control of start, still, stop, and 
both light levels of its unique new high-intensity lamp. 


At normal brightness, equivalent to 800 watts, lamp life 
is extended a remarkable 10 times—to a minimum of 
150 hours! For dense prints, long throws, or minimum 
room darkening, you don’t change lamps—just push the 
“Hi” button for the equivalent of 1200 watts—a bril- 
liance surpassed only by carbon arcs! 


with the All-New GRAFLEX alaxy 








Galaxy’s smooth, rapid rewind is also pushbutton 
controlled—without handling reels, reel arms, belts or 
gearing. And, take-up reel and reel arm are always 
ready for your next film. 

Add to all this the outstanding quality of a new 
sound system incorporating an exclusive phototransis- 
tor for hiss-free sound pickup, plus a full 15-watt high- 
fidelity transformer-powered amplifier. And, for the 
first time, separate bass and treble controls give you full 
control of the acoustically designed speaker system... 
provides richest music and most natural speech. It is 
the finest projector ever available to the 16mm field— 
brightest, coolest, quietest and by far the easiest to use. 
For a demonstration of the all-new Galaxy, call your 
Graflex AV dealer 
or write directly GRAFLEX 
to Graflex. A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CO RPoRATION CGP» 


Rochester 3, New York. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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How school construction 
affects your community 


A new study, just published by the Department of Labor, 
analyzes the local effect of building a new school, and puts 


a powerful weapon in the hands of schoolmen everywhere. 
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@ @ # Building a new school 
takes taxpayers’ money—but it 
also makes money for them. This 
fact is borne out by a new study 
just concluded by the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

For every $1,000 spent on con- 
structing a school, 212 hours of 
work are created, the study shows. 
And the largest part of this work is 
done by local labor. 

The average school constructed 
in 1959 cost about $730,000 (ex- 
clusive of site and planning costs) 
and took about a year to build. 
This construction created a year’s 
employment for 81 workers—at 


least 38 of them local people in- 
volved in on-site construction of 
the school itself. More local work- 
ers would almost certainly be in- 
volved in off-site jobs. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) estimates that approxi- 
mately 275,000 jobs are created 
annually by school construction— 
115,000 of them on-site, the others 
for such off-site activities as sup- 
plying the materials and services 
for the building operations. 

The BLS statistics are based on 
a survey of 85 elementary schools 
and 43 junior and senior high 
schools. The schools, built under 

text continued on page 48 


U.S. AVERAGE ON-SITE MAN-HOUR 
REQUIREMENTS, BY SKILL LEVEL, PER $1,000 
OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT. 


53.0 


ALL JOURNEYMEN 
OCCUPATIONS 
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In modern schools such as this, where fixtures are selected for esthetic as well as functional reasons, Day-Brite 
lighting is the logical choice for creating a pleasant, efficient environment for learning. 


The ceiling of the library’s main reading room slopes from a height of 22 feet at the center down to 14 feet at the 
walls. DAYLUME® surface mounted elements maintain 85 to 90 footcandles at reading level. 














Sierra Union High School, Auberry, California 
Architect: Alastair Simpson — 
Consulting Electrical Engineer: Edward Lowe 


How Day-Brite helps 
light the way 
to learning 


The designers of this modern high school 
wanted the library to be the most attractive 
building on the campus... to encourage 
students to use it. 


Good lighting, of course, was a must. High, 
sloping ceilings might have presented a prob- 
lem ... especially since suspended fixtures 
would have marred the clean, uncluttered 
architectural effect. And structural limitations 
eliminated any possibility of using recessed 
equipment. 


The solution: shallow DAYLUMES® by 
Day-Brite because they provide... 


Recessed appearance with surface mount- 
ing flexibility; 


High-level, uniform over-all illumination; 


And “Decidely Better” Day-Brite depend- 
ability and ease of maintenance. 


Got a school lighting problem? 


Talk to the people with the most experience 
in solving them. Call your Day-Brite repre- 
sentative. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., St. Louis 


15, Mo., and Santa Clara, Calif. In Canada: 
Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
6, Ont. 


DAY -BRITE 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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contracts awarded between July 
1958 and June 1959, were all 
complete new structures. Addi- 
tions and remodeling projects 
were not considered in the survey. 

The projects were analyzed on 
a national basis, for four regions 
(Northeast, North Central, South 
and West), and by character of 
surrounding area (metropolitan or 
nonmetropolitan ). 

Statistics were also compiled by 
the total cost of the project, type 
of framing, number of floors, 
whether or not they had base- 
ments and the type of material 
used on their exteriors. 

The BLS survey found great 
variations in the number of hours 
worked on. different projects. 
These variations were based on 
types of materials and the amount 
of mechanization utilized on the 
job (in metropolitan areas, where 
heavy construction machinery was 
available, man-hours worked fell). 
But, where man-hours dropped, 
wages rose, as more skilled work- 
ers were necessary. 

As a result, the survey found 
that, almost without variation, on- 
site labor costs amounted to ap- 
proximately 26% of the total con- 
tract. 





This means that approximately 
26% of the total contract cost of 
a school is paid out in salaries and 
wages that are immediately re- 
spent in the local area. For every 
$100,000 spent on a school, at 
least $26,000 is made immediately 
available to local merchants. The 
average school built during the 
period surveyed, resulted in al- 
most $190,000 being paid in local 
wages alone. 

Employment created by the re- 
spending of the wages and profits 
of the workers and their employ- 
ers—the multiplier effect—was 
not considered within the scope of 
the BLS study, but it would ob- 
viously be a major factor in the 
economy of any local area.* 


Occupational effect 


Construction of a new school 
means increased employment for 





* When a man is employed on the 
school job, he brings home more 
money that can be spent on food, 
clothing and entertainment. This, in 
turn, makes it possible for merchants 
and other retailers to employ a 
greater number of workers who them- 
selves are then able to purchase more 
goods. This is known as the “multiplier 
effect.” 











all skills related to the building 
trades. But (according to the BLS 
study), carpenters account for a 
larger percentage of the on-site 
man-hours than any other skilled 
group. Here is the breakdown on 
the various trades. 

Fully 18.7% of the on-site work 
is performed by carpenters. Much 
of this is not directly related to 
wood work. In fact, carpenters 
now often perform such tasks as 
installation of floor tile, metal 
forms and other jobs not previous- 
ly associated with their trade. 

Plumbers and bricklayers, the 


next most frequently employed 
skilled workers, each represent 
slightly less than 10% of total 


on-site employment. Electricians, 
ranking fourth, account for just 
over 7%. 

Unskilled laborers, helpers and 
tenders make up about 30% of 
the on-site labor force. This varies 
sharply by region, due undoubted- 
ly to the effect of labor unions and 
mechanization. In the South, 
where organization and _ mech- 
anization are relatively low, la- 
borers, tenders and helpers ac- 
count for almost 40% of the labor 
force. In the West, they represent 
less than one quarter. 
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ON-SITE MAN-HOURS REQUIRED DURING CONSTRUCTION OF NEW SCHOOL 


United States 


United States 


Northeast 











COST PER MAN-HOURS PER MAN-HOURS PER 
Class- $1,000 1,000 $1,000 1,000 
Number Square room of square Class- of square Class- 
foot (thou- cost feet room cost feet room 
sands) 
All schools .... ec ecesoces 128 $14.16 $35.0 84.0 1,189 2,938 76.0 1,291 3,249 
ee _) eee 85 13.26 24.8 * 86.7 1,150 2,153 83.3 1,417 2,697 
CE ee 43 14.67 44.3 82.6 1,212 3,656 72.6 1,233 3,646 
In a metropolitan area ..... 70 14.68 37.5 82.6 1,212 3,092 74.4 1,307 3,499 
Not in a metropolitan area . . 58 13.11 30.5 87.2 1,144 2,656 79.0 1,266 2,894 
Construction cost group: 
$200,000 and under .. 22 #11.57 19.9 90.0 1,041 1,787 (7) (") (*) 
$201,000-300,000 ....... 16 10.60 20.0 92.0 974 1,842 (") (") (") 
$301,000-$400,000 ...... 24 12.15 23.2 95.6 1,161 2,214 84.2 1,265 2,476 
$401,000-$500,000 ...... 15 12.08 23.6 85.8 1,037 2,029 (?) (*) (*) 
$501,000-$1,000,000 .... 24 14.77 30.2 81.2 1,199 2,449 79.1 1,359 2,619 
$1,001,000-$2,000,000 ... 17 13.89 41.7 82.2 1.142 3,427 74.5 1,151 3,047 
$2,001,000 and over .... 10 16.48 563 81.7 1,347 4,604 73.6 1,389 4,515 


1 Insufficient data to warrant presentation. 
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Apprentices, employed under 
formal training programs, account 
for 3.7% of the total man-hours on 
school projects. Many of these 
jobs would probably be held by 
local high school graduates getting 
on-the-job training in various 
skills. 


Share of the dollar 


Carpenters receive the biggest 
immediate share of the total con- 
struction dollar, 4.6 cents. Labor- 
ers earn 4.3 cents and bricklayers, 
plumbers and electricians all are 
paid more than three cents out of 
each dollar in the total contract. 

Variations in this pattern are 
wide and depend again largely on 
region (in the West, where more 
wood schools are constructed, car- 
penters get a larger share), union 
conditions and the extent of mech- 
anization. 

The first workmen to benefit 
from a building program after the 
contracts are let, are the operating 
engineers, truckdrivers, carpen- 
ters and laborers. Peak employ- 
ment for other skills follows in 
succeeding waves—cement fin- 
ishers, structural ironworkers, 
plumbers, bricklayers, roofers, 
sheet metal workers, plasterers, 


and finally, glaziers, tile setters 
and painters. 

Although the other trades have 
peak periods, carpenters and la- 
borers are employed almost con- 
stantly throughout all periods of 
construction. 


Off-site employment 


Off-site employment while it 
may not affect the local commu- 
nity as directly as on-site work, 
still does bring available money 
into the area. 

Off-site employment can _ be 
classified in four general cate- 
gories: 

1. Construction industry, in- 
cluding administrative, estimating 
and warehousing functions. Much 
of this local. 

2. Manufacturing activities pro- 
ducing materials, ingredients and 
equipment for the schools. 

3. Transportation, warehousing, 
and distribution of construction 
materials, ingredients and equip- 
ment. 

4. All other industries which 
are directly or indirectly affected 
by the production of materials and 
ingredients. 

Even this does not take into ac- 
count all of the people who are 


favorably affected by school con- 
struction. Of those still omitted, 
the most important numerically 
are employees in architectural 
firms, utility companies and local 
government. 


What it means 


What does all this mean to your 
district? One answer is obvious— 
new school construction provides a 
tremendous economic shot-in-the- 
arm to the local community. Par- 
ticularly in times of unemploy- 
ment in the building trades, a new 
school can be a major factor in 
revitalizing a community. 

But new school construction 
means more than that. To the 
small merchants of a town—often 
the backbone of opposition to 
school spending—a new school 
means a better market for their 
products. They are the principal 
beneficiaries of the so-called 
“multiplier effect,” not even con- 
sidered in the BLS study. 

New school construction direct- 
ly benefits these businessmen. If 
they realize this, they will also 
realize that it is in their best inter- 
est to support school bond issues. 

Certainly these are things your 
public ought to know. End 
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LISTED BY REGION, COST, SQUARE FEET AND PER CLASSROOM 
North Central South West 
MAN-HOURS PER MAN-HOURS PER MAN-HOURS PER 
$1,000 1,000 $1,000 1,000 $1,000 1,000 
of square Class- of square Class- of square Class- 
cost feet room cost feet room cost feet room 
82.6 1,129 2,902 99.0 1,199 2,587 6 Ee 6h hUoFlCO All schools 
78.9 1,126 2,136 105.1 1,122 2,006 Ae: Ee er aes Elementary 
84.7 1,131 3,586 94.3. 1,272 3,427 a EE err er Secondary . 
77.9 1,102 3,007 94.9 1,208 2,778 SRP BS. Aree In a metropolitan area 
92.9 1,184 2,727 110.3 1,177 2,224 77.1 1,001 2,874 . . Not in a metropolitan area 
Construction cost group 
98.4 1,256 2,260 96.1 958 1,650 77.7 1,012 1,812 ...+ $200,000 and under 
90.8 1,131 2,322 98.6 901 1,526 79.0 oe meee) wed $201,000-300,000 
78.9 1,087 2,238 116.7 1,286 2,380 80.5 a? Sy $301,000-$400,000 
93.3 1,264 2,991 96.7 963 1,678 y * ie? 060 re $401,000-$500,000 
76.7 1,097 2,231 103.1 1,278 2,512 70.6 1,048 2,376 ...- $501,000-$1,000,000 
83.7 1,089 3,623 92.6 1,282 3,914 79.2 1,040 3,233 . _ «+ $1,001,000-$2,000,000 


(?) (*) (?) () (?) (4) 86.6 1,374 4,916 ... $2,001,000 and over 
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Requirement: Flexibility 
Solution: Brick 


Planners agree on at least one point for school 
construction: Schools should be flexible—to meet 
tomorrow’s flood of students, tomorrow’s new 
teaching techniques and equipment. 


Brick offers unique flexibility. It is suitable for the 
huge loft school, the campus or cluster-type school. 
Brick can be built into curved, straight, panel or 
load-bearing walls. Brick’s high density minimizes 
sound transmission. Brick’s excellent insulating 
qualities present opportunities for savings on heat- 
ing and air conditioning. And brick meets a time- 
less requirement for schools: It is fireproof. 


Be inflexible about one specification: Insist on brick 
for flexibility. For important, money-saving data 
about school construction, see booklet A Few Hard 
Facts About the Design, Cost, Construction of the 











Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: Parents often tell us their children 
complain of poor meals in our cafeterias. We feel 
we are serving attractive, well-balanced meals, and 
would like to prove this to our community through 
some sort of public relations program. How can we 
begin? 

= I suggest the following steps: 


1. Have the weekly menu published in your local 
newspapers. Also, have this menu sent home with the 
child. 

2. Have certain days set aside when the parents 
are invited to have lunch with the children. 

3. Invite the parents to the kitchen so they can 
see the kind of food that is purchased, and how it is 
prepared and served. 

4. Prevail upon the school principal, teachers and 
school nurse to set up posters showing the nutritive 
value of the cafeteria food, and have the faculty sug- 
gest to the children that they eat in the cafeteria. 


QUESTION: What are the relative merits of con- — 
veyor-type dishwashers, and flight-type dishwashers? 
Is there a difference in initial cost? What about the 
time and expense of operation? 


= The difference in cost between a rack-type ma- 
chine and a flight-type machine is considerable. I re- 
fer only to the machine, not to the room. A flight 
machine might cost twice as much as an automatic 
rack-type. However, there are other factors involved. 
When a flight (or peg) machine is used, savings are 
effected by the elimination of clean dish tables and 
by the reduction in soiled dish area. This, however, 
is not the principal argument of the flight machine. 
It is a question of man-hours. 

In a small operation which requires one or two 
dishwashers, such as in the case of an elementary 
school or a small junior high school, the number of 
meals served probably would not warrant the initial 
expense of the flight machine. However, in a large 
high school, junior college or university where many 
hundreds of students are served, a high percentage 
of labor cost is saved by the use of the flight-type ma- 
chine. 

Many of the members of I.S.F.S.C. have stated 


text continued on page 54 














About the author. Richard Flambert is 
a partner in the firm of Flambert and 
Flambert, San Francisco, food service con- 
sultants and engineers specializing in 
schools and institutions. He is chairman of 
the board of the International Society of 
Food Service Consultants. 


Modern School Building. 
Price 60¢. Write for copies to: 





Structural Clay Products Institute 
1520 18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Photo courtesy of Stickney-Forest View Library, Berwyn, Illinois. 


SJ 0 S T # 0 M UJ S A make? worety planning a Pleasure os. eeeeeweree® 


JOHN €E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 WN. TENTH ST., PHILADELPARIA 22, PA. 


LET 
SJOSTROM USA 
HELP MAKE 
LIBRARY PLAN} 
A PLEASURE 


THE BOOK. ..cccccccccccccccccces 


The volume of the carefully acquired 

collection. The space available. 

Placement. Classification. Cataloging. 

So many things to consider. And, 

so many “New Life” items to choose from. 
High or low shelving. Counterheight. Storage or 
“new book”’ display. Inserts. Picture book units. 
Whatever’s desired to make the book 

quickly available to... 


WOU FR oc cccccccccccccercscecccecceseeesees 


The student doing research. The kiddie in storyland class. 
The casual reader. All to be served in the most efficient 
manner. By reading tables and chairs, lounge furniture, 
atlas cases, catalog files, children’s furniture. And by 
furniture carefully designed to help the reader get prompt 
service by . . 


s 6 , PPP PTTTITTTTST ITIP ETE TT LTTE 


With files at finger tips. Records immediately available. 
Work areas for maintenance. Rest areas for reorganization. 
Using “‘New Life’’ administrative furniture designed in 

the modular manner to permit tailoring charging 

desk, card catalogs, and other items to the librarian 

and the library. 


LET OUR EXPERIENCE HELP YOU PLAN........ccccccccsccees 


An idea originated in California is working well in 

Massachusetts. A unit conceived for a library in Texas is just 
what an Oregon librarian needs. ‘‘New Life” libraries are scattered 
throughout the 50 states and around the world. From each of 
these, a lot has been learned. By ‘‘New Life’ distributors who 

cover the country. By ‘‘New Life’’ creators, Sjéstr6m USA. 

This experience plus Sjéstrém’s famous ‘‘Life-Like’”’ 

planning service can be put to work for you. Ask us how. 





Mou ff SJ 0 ST R 0 M U S A for those who believe in the economy of quality 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 








JOHN E. SJOSTROM CO., INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 














For 
Lifetime 
Comfort 

and 
Savings 


IT’S JOHNSON PNEUMATIC CONTROL © 





Olive Vista Junior High School, San Fernando, California. 
Orr, Strange, Inslee and Senefeld, A.I.A., architects; Stephen T. Berky, mechanical engineer; 
A. L. Lock & Sons, mechanical contractor; all of Los Angeles. 


Buitt on the “campus” plan, Olive Vista Junior 
High School in San Fernando contains some 50 
classrooms, plus cafeteria, gymnasium, auditor- 
jum, multi-purpose room, and other special facili- 
ties. It is heated and ventilated by a combina- 
tion of unit ventilators, multi-zone systems, and 
dual duct systems. 


A specially planned Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System provides precise regulation of the ther- 
mal environment throughout each building. 
Individual room thermostats-assure proper venti- 
lation and keep temperatures right for every 
activity. 

Economy features of the system include weather- 
compensated control of the heat supply and auto- 
matic programming of heating and ventilating 
operations according to qccupancy schedules. 
Being pneumatically operated, the Johnson Sys- 


tem functions with a minimum of supervision 
and upkeep — an advantage that saves many 
man-hours because of the large area covered by 
the school. 


The specialized Johnson organization can pro- 
vide any school with the finest in modern com- 
fort control at the lowest possible lifetime cost. 
When you build, ask your architect, consulting 
engineer or local Johnson representative about 
the advantages of Johnson Control. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
110 Direct Branch Offices. 


JOHNSON ¢, CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 


(Circle number 731 for more information) 
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categorically that they would never design a schoo] 
cafeteria dish room without installing a flight ma. 
chine. They give as their reasons longevity, sanita. 
tion, maintenance and payroll savings. However, | 
do not go that far. I think that the installation itself 
would indicate which machine is better. 


QUESTION: After lunch, many of our students take 
crackers and sandwiches with them to eat in clags 
later. Our urgent pleas, asking them to stop, haye 
been in vain. What can we do? 


@ I should think you would be happy that the stu. 
dents like your food enough to eat it in class. Young. 
sters are always hungry. How do you make them 
stop? The only objection I have to eating in the class. 
room is when the food eaten is not good for the child’s 
teeth or the digestive system. Candy is an example. 
Actually, I wish I were young enough to feel the 
craving for food in the afternoon. Don’t you? 


QUESTION: What is the recommended ratio of caf- 
eteria personnel to students? 





® Our criteria for efficiency in school food services 
is the number of meals served per hour of labor. Be- 
fore the advent of modern kitchens, the ratio was ap- 
proximately 10 meals per man-hour. This has in- 
| creased during the past 10 years to over 13. In central 
| kitchens, the averages are a bit over 20. Actually, the 
major advantage of central kitchens is this matter of 
increased meals per man-hour. 

The number of employees does not give a true pic- 
ture of the operation, because some kitchen person- 
nel work short hours; some, part-time; and some, a 
full day. In addition to this, there might be student 
help, which further complicates the ratio between 
people and meals. It is because of this great variance 
in hours worked that the formula of man-hours is 
used rather than people. 

If an individual cafeteria serves up to 15 meals 


e per man-hour, it is extremely efficient. If it serves 
hairs fewer than 12, it is not. 
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can take it! QUESTION: A salesman recently tried to sell our 

— board on the value of music in our cafeteria during 
’ the meal hour. What’s your opinion on the value T 
STURDY FOLDING CHAIRS = anathe expense? : 
... LAST YEARS LONGER | ai 
= The matter of the value of music has been dis- p 
‘ tawe wide Hampden offers the finest quality cussed and cussed. To some extent, it is a matter of Vi 
a cose || UNO ei aie ane om what kind of music and who controls it. Certainly, | if 

contoured . ° ° ° ° ° . . ° 
Teovler steo! — and in every price range. when a child is eating in a cafeteria his digestive SyS- T 
lertoe com Even Hampden's thrift-priced chairs | tem is not going to improve by listening to an Elvis al 
= an acrr ore —s —_ ge etn | Presley or a Satchmo Armstrong. However, records ti 
edges com . . . have costliest chair features. | : : ave acs : 

peests ee os ceieebie ced ate — | of symphonic and other soft music do have a soothing 7 
Sones Gore smowers® won't tip or tilt. Enamel bonded on | effect on a child and give him the peace of mind and p 

bret . . « rust resistant. WRITE: Dept. B-5 the tranquility to enjoy his food and have an alert 
SIRLRS SR Ot PCR, Sasthempton, Mess. mind for the afternoon. : 


cafeteria long after he should be out playing. If he 


If a child likes music, this might keep him in the 
doesn’t like music, he hurries through his meal to get 
away. 

I do think that you might experiment with the 
piped-in music and then with the tape-recorded mu- 


Seiaiteaiaiiiaaity sic for a few weeks and see if you notice any change 


PUBLIC SEATING + OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE + BRIDGE SETS in acceptability and participation. 
(Circle number 727 for more information) 
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The field of audio-visual education is an ever-expanding 
one. Each day brings some new advance in projection 
equipment. And RADIANT Projection Screens have kept 
pace with this advance. That’s why instructors, audio- 
visual directors and program training coordinators spec- 
ify RADIANT Approved Quality Projection Screens. 
They’ve learned that RADIANT’S extensive line of wall 
and tripod model screens can accommodate every projec- 
tion requirement. 


These are only some of the reasons why RADIANT 
Projection Screens are the overwhelming choice of pro- 
fessional men ... and why more than 5 million 
RADIANT Screens are in use right now. 









ENGINEERED FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL USE 


® rugged screen 


frame 


e designed for 
long service life 


@heavy duty 
construction 








WRITE FOR AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 
TO BETTER PROJECTION 


Based on our experience as the leading manufac- 

\ turer of projection screens we have published a 

. comprehensive 40 page reference book that covers 

\¢ aa | every phase of projection in depth. Write for your 
free copy today. No obligation, of course. 
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| RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. © 8220 North Austin Avenue, Morton Grove, Ill’ | 
SM-961 | 





| NAME 
| ORGANIZATION 
| YOUR POSITION 
| ADDRESS 
1 city ZONE STATE 


| 
| 
| 
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“World’s Leading Specialists in Fine Screens 


8220 NORTH AUSTIN AVENUE e« MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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LIGHT Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds, with slats open, pro- ME DIUM Slats partially closed, give light enough for 
vide controlled daylight without glare, plus venti- note-taking, yet darken room so projected 


lation, for ordinary classroom activities. The soft, diffused light slides of charts, etc., may be clearly viewed. Precision tilt mecha- 
is easy on the eyes... and dispositions. nism with fine adjustment, affords exact degree of light needed. 


Hleaatin: 
Audio-Visual Blinds 
provide full-range 


light control 
at low cost. 


DARK Completely closed Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds give projection-room darkness. No light seeps in, thanks to light 


trap channels, and Flexalum’s tighter overlapping slats. Projections of fine line drawings, microscopic slides, colored 
maps, etc., show up sharply on screen. All Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds are fully guaranteed for five years, in writing. 


Write for specifications to Bridgeport Brass Co., Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


(Circle number 713 for more information) 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


Teachers’ extra-pay duties 
may be cut in Ohio 


In Ohio, a board of education may 
discontinue at any time an additional 
duty assigned to a teacher under his 
contract, and immediately discon- 
tinue the extra pay, according to Ohio 
Attorney General Mark McElroy. 

The state attorney gave the opinion 
in response to a question from the 
Bellefontaine school board which had 
employed a teacher under a two-year 
contract, agreeing to pay him $5,100 
for classroom teaching and $1,000 for 
duties in the athletic department. The 
board asked if it could discontinue 
the teacher’s athletic assignment, 
along with the extra pay, before his 
contract expired. 

“It appears that the intention of the 
Ohio General Assembly was to divide 
a teacher’s income into two parts,” 
Mr. McElroy said. 

“The first is the base salary, the 
second is the supplemental salary al- 
lowed for additional duties.” 

He said Ohio law specifically per- 
mits the board to discontinue a teach- 
er’s additional assignment, and the 
additional pay, while his contract is 
still in force. The board is not re- 
quired to give notice or hold a hear- 
ing on the matter, he said. 


Vandalism officer 
is new school post 


A new post, “security officer,” has 
been created by the Jefferson County, 
Ky., schools to deal with the problem 
of vandalism. 

A former police chief is the first 
man appointed to the $4,500 a year 
job. 

The security officer will work with 
police and school personnel in an 
attempt to cut down on theft and 
vandalism in the schools. In less than 
a year, petty crimes have cost the 
school system $13,292. 

The security officer will be given 
the job of checking up on janitors 
who fail to lock doors and will be on 
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24-hour call. Persons living near 
schools have been instructed to call 
him if they see any suspicious activ- 
ity near the school grounds. 


Parents get go-ahead to 
teach children reading 


The idea that parents should not 
—must not—try to teach their pre- 
school children how to read, may be 
going out the window. 

Schoolmen in Denver have just 
won $61,900 worth of recognition 
for a program they have been run- 
ning to help parents teach their chil- 
dren how to read. The grant, made 
by the Carnegie Corporation, will 
help the Denver schools revise a hand- 
book for parents. The book “Prepar- 
ing your child to read,” goes along 
with a 16-session television series on 
the same subject. 

The Denver schools will use the 


money not to test whether parents 
should teach their children reading— 
it is assumed that they should and 
will—but to find out whether the par- 
ents do better with the book and tele- 
vision series than they would without 
them. 


District deposits funds, 
makes bank paymaster 


School employees in Shillington, 
Pa., no longer receive checks on 
payday. Instead, the board of educa- 
tion deposits the take-home pay due 
each teacher or other employee in a 
local bank and then gives him a “no- 
tice of credit,” showing the amount 
of money that has been placed in his 
bank account. 

The employee is able to withdraw 
part or all of his salary installment 
twice a month. Superintendent H. L. 





Too good to miss... 


Too complex . . . Columbia College has suspended a compulsory soph- 
omore course in “contemporary civilization.” The reason: the world 
has become too complex for an ordinary professor to fully understand 


it. We thought so. 


Weaker sex . . . The world may be getting complicated, but some things 
remain surprisingly simple. Take the case of the Denver man who 
learned that his daughter was the only child in her class who couldn’t 
tie her shoelaces. When confronted with this fact, the five-year-old had 
a simple answer: “I don’t tie my own shoes at school because the boys 
tie them for me.” We’re on her side. 


He rejects . . . Superintendent C. Taylor Whittier of Montgomery 
County, Md., has just rejected a gift of an electric scoreboard for one 
of his schools because it would carry an advertisement for a soft-drink 
bottler. Montgomery kids will go on reading scores from their home- 
made hand operated jobs—and no time out for commercials. 


To find “X” . . . We're impressed by the spirit—and honesty—of an 
Elmira, N.Y. woman who received a note from her daughter’s teacher 
saying that the youngster was having difficulty learning subtraction. 
The mother wrote back that she’d be glad to help her daughter with her 
learning, “But which number do you subtract—the top or the bottom 


one?” 
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These headlines from actual cases tell 
a hard-to-believe, yet true story of 
theft and dishonesty in schools. You 
can help protect your system through 
common-sense precautions and safe- 
guards. Keeping all vouchers intact 
and matching them against cancelled 
checks is one prudent step. Another is 
to bond all persons responsible for 
school funds — officials, teachers and 
students. 


“Etna Casualty offers a new free book- 
let that describes many other practical 
precautions you can follow to help 
safeguard your school system against 
dishonesty..Send for your copy today. 


Let this New 

FREE Booklet suggest 
ways to protect 

your school system 








rc 
tna Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. SM-9, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Please send me without obligation a copy 


of “How to Guard Against Dishonesty 
in Your School System.” 


Name 





Address. 





City 





State. 


FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Affiliated with 

Aina Life Insurance Company 
Standord Fire Insurance Company 
The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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Hendricks says the plan, which went 
into effect July Ist, will save the 
school district time, since the actual 
payroll is now prepared by bank 
personnel. 


stensavesscvscaseaee | cascerseseeecsecsocey 


Arizona boards can send 
members to meetings 


The Arizona Attorney General’s 
office ruled June 28th that school 
districts could pay travel expenses 
for board members and teachers un- 
der specified conditions. 

The ruling said expenses of board 
members could be paid for National 
School Board Association meetings, 
if unanimously approved by the 


| board as for a school purpose. 


Travel for teachers to National 
Education Association meetings is au- 
thorized if the teachers represent the 
principal or school superintendent, it 
was reported. 

In either case, the opinion said 
board rulings would be subject to 
judicial review. 


Seeeeceessoesesseesees eee rr arearren 


Eighteen states get 
federal land break 


School districts in 18 states are 
eligible to benefit from a new policy 
of the Department of Interior. The 
policy makes federal land available 
for school building at $2.50 an acre. 

Previously, state and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organizations 
wishing to establish schools had to 
pay up to 50% of normal market 
price for the land. 

The Department has put a limit of 
640 acres to be purchased within any 
one year. 

The new price schedule will be of 
most benefit in 11 western states and 
Alaska, where federal land holdings 
are largest. Other states benefiting 
from the new policy are Minnesota, 
Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas and Wisconsin. 


Bus drivers charge 
vehicles are rundown 


Two school bus drivers in Las 
Vegas, Nev., startled the board of 
trustees recently by charging that 
the buses they transport children in 
each day are “ill equipped, overload- 
ed and poorly maintained.” 

Mrs. June Lund said in the off- 
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audio-visual venetian blinds 


Blinds are not all alike! In wide-open visibility and audio-visual convenience, this 
one’s like day and night, compared with all the rest. The reason is found in 
Eastern’s Star’s exclusive wider, interlocking S-shaped slats. Full 244” width allows 
spacing further apart, affords up to 38% more light when open. Closed, they 
interlock perfectly and, in conjunction with Eastern’s Star’s special audio-visual 
channel installation, provide the darkest dark pos- 
sible. In addition, of all venetians, only Eastern’s 
Star offers Du Pont’s Ludox anti-soil protection 
which eliminates washing, saves dollars in annual 
maintenance. Write for further information today! 


Eastern 


‘ 
Produc ts Corporati f 


Baltimore 30, Maryland 
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NEW COMPACT 


SCHOOL SOUND 
SYSTEMS 





Compact styling with big high quality features! 


Now, for the first time, a Compact School Communications Sound 
System in full size metalware that is priced within your budget. Avail- 
able in two models and four styles, the new DUKANE Compact 
School Communications Systems provide for administrative two-way 
communication, audio-education and centralized announcements. Struc- 
tural and circuitry design provide for future expansion and flexibility. 
Emergency protection features are built into the new DUKANE Com- 
pact Line. Designed for continuous usage in today’s multi-function 
school building. DUKANE Compact School Communications Systems 
are sold, installed and serviced by a nationwide network of over 300 
local Sales-Engineering Distributors. 

TWO MODELS—FOUR STYLES Two table-top 
or two console models provide every administra- 
tive communications convenience and audio-edu- 
cational aid as standard equipment. Your choice 
of metalware with either single program/inter- 


com channel or separate program and intercom 
channels. 







Write for complete information 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


Dept. SM-91, St. Charles, Illinois 
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agenda discussion that she brought 
the matter to her supervisor’s atten- 
tion and was told everything was all 
right because there was an _ under- 
standing with the police department. 

Police Chief Leo Kuykendall said 
there was no such understanding, 
that “the police department does not 
make deals.” 

Mrs. Lund’s charges were corrobo- 
rated by fellow driver Frank P. Pat- 
terson. They said drivers were afraid 
to bring the matter to the trustees’ 
attention because of possible loss of 


| their jobs. 


Schools cautioned 
against soil samples 


School students who request soil 
samples for their biology classes may 
be asking people to violate federal 
law. 

According to one official, the 
movement of soil is against federal 
plant quarantine regulations in many 
instances. That’s because soil from 
infected areas can bring plant and 
animal disease organisms, _ insect 
pests, or microscopic eggs into un- 
contaminated regions. 

The official, G. S. McIntyre, is di- 
rector of the Michigan Dept. of Ag- 


riculture. He says he receives scores J 


of requests from school children for 
soil samples. 

Federal domestic plant quarantine 
regulations regulate the movement 
of soil when it is known to come 
from an area identified as contam- 


| inated. This quarantine covers most 
| of the land area east of a line extend- 


ing from Chicago to Houston. 

There’s no harm done while the 
soil sample is still in the classroom, 
says MclIntyre. But the disease 
spores or germs can lay dormant for 
long periods of time, and there’s a 
definite hazard when the soil is dis- 
carded. 


_ Cleveland faces $1 million 





bill for retroactive pay 


The Cleveland, Ohio, school board 
has been caught in a cross fire of 
court disputes over whether teachers 
should receive salary increments for 
time they spent in military service be- 
fore they became teachers. The 
outcome will undoubtedly affect other 
Ohio school systems. 

The controversy arose from an 
Ohio law, passed in 1951 and revised 
in 1959, that instructs school boards 
to grant up to five years’ credit on 
salary schedules to teachers who had 
one to five years’ military or class- 
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Fortunately, your floorisn’t a foot- 
pall field, but if it were you could 


rely on Plex-I-Gloss protection. 


Plex-I-Gloss gives floors a PLEX-I- 


diamond-hard finish with no 


puffing. Requires minimum care, G | OSS 
® 


saves labor, saves money. With 


one, quick, easy application, H'] OOR 


Plex-I-Gloss puts long-lasting CHEMSEARCH cone. 
® 


protection down deep. Safe, beau- FINISH 


tiful protection that’s easily 
2417 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


maintained. Offices in: Los Angeles e St. Louis e New York 
See the man from National 

Chemsearch, he’s an expert on 

floor maintenance. Write for 

free detailed brochure. 
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ANTI-SLIP.... PLASTIC MAGIC FOR HEAVILY TRAFFICKED FLOORS! 
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room experience elsewhere before 
they were hired. 

Most Ohio boards had been allow- 
ing salary credit for military service 
when it interrupted a teacher’s ca- 
reer. But only a few paid attention to 
the law about prior military experi- 
ence until a Cleveland high school 
teacher, supported by the Cleveland 
local of the American Federation of 
Teachers, sued the school board in 
common pleas court, and won a de- 
claratory judgment. 

The judge ruled that the Cleveland 
Officials should grant the teacher two 


$200 increments for his two years of 
prior Army service, but granted the 
board discretion in the matter of the 
teacher’s one year of classroom work 
in the Painesville, Ohio, schools. 

The Cleveland board last spring 
advanced this teacher and 600 other 
military veterans on the salary sched- 
ule—at a cost of $300,000 a year— 
but did not grant them retroactive 
credits which might cost another 
$1,500,000 annually. 

Another teacher, no longer in the 
Cleveland system, has filed suit for 
$2,300 for retroactive increments, 
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| will help us win the war of ideas.” 


| since last May when Arizona schools 


| ated a problem in disposal. 














which he contends he was entitled to,} 
because of Army service, but did not® 
receive while working for the Cleve.™ 
land board from 1953 to 1959. 

In opposition, a Cleveland tax§ 
payer has brought action to appeal™ 
and reverse the common pleas court™ 
decision and stop all payments for™ 
prior military experience. ‘ 


Discarded math books 
being sent to Africa 


Within the past year a small group 
of Arizona citizens has collected 
some 100,000 replaced arithmeti¢ 
textbooks, crated them and sent them 
off to Africa. 

D’Arnold Davis, 43, chairman of 
the Arizona Books for Africa Com- 
mittee, said, “We think this shipment 


















The committee has been working 


decided to adopt a new set of arith-J 
metic texts. The replaced texts cre- 


W. W. Dick, state superintendent 
of public instruction, asked Arizona®@ 
schools to send the books to Phoe- 
nix’s National Guard Armory. 

The Santa Fe Railroad is taking the 
books to Chicago gratis and will ar- 
range for another railroad to move 
them to New York. 

From there the U. S. Information 
Agency will take them to Africa and 
distribute them through our embas- 
sies. 


teeesceeseeosoeseeesere 4 eeeeeeeseeeeeseeseses 


Cincinnati PTA’s win 


right to foster views 
PTA’s in Cincinnati have the right 


to take stands on controversial issues. Marl 
Such is the effect of a policy pre- brou 
sented by superintendent Wendell ther 
Pierce and approved by the city’s Le 
board of education. _ 
The policy ruling came about as §"™ 

é , publ 

the result of a fight over fluoridation whe 
of the city’s water. PTA chapters took 4, 
a strong stand in favor of the issue, Con 
which was defeated at the polls. take: 
Those opposed to fluoridation chal- conc 


lenged the right of the PTA, as a @univ 
school body, to take a position on a "4d 
controversial issue. H 


In his ruling, Pierce distinguished a 
between the schools themselves, a 
which must remain “dispassionate,” §,,,, 


and the independent PTA councils. T 


According to the policy, while ad- §wit 
ministrators are members of the peo 
PTA, the administration of the school E 
system “does not desire to control the §Vvill 
thought or action of the parent-teach- $1 
er associations.” Stu 
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For the first time... 


The outstanding actor 


HAL HOLBROOK 
portrays Mark Twain 


in a film for schools: 


Mark Twain—with all his mannerisms, wit, and humor—has been 
brought to life with startling reality in a new Coronet film featuring 
the master of Mark Twain characterization, Hal Holbrook. 

Long before Mr. Holbrook’s performance took the New York 
Stage by storm, Coronet Films was concluding arrangements with 
him for an educational motion picture based on Twain's books and 
public utterances. For fullest authenticity, Mark Twain’s words are 
taken from his writings, and Coronet arranged to photograph the 
film in Mark Twain’s historic home—now a museum—in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Now available as Mark Twain Gives an Interview, it 
takes the form of replies to a series of questions asked by a narrator 
concerning Twain's views on his own life and writings and on such 
universally interesting topics as travel abroad, bad habits, honesty, 
and literature. 

His answers are characteristically direct, pungent and witty, re- 
vealing his love for his life as a river pilot and how he became a silver 
miner, a gold miner, a newspaper reporter, a special correspondent 
abroad, and finally, ‘‘a scribbler of books and an immovable fixture 
among the other rocks of New England.” 

The performance re-creates Twain as he really was—warm, human, 
Witty . . . capable of deep insight into the weaknesses and follies of 
People, but nonetheless understanding ard sympathetic. 

Every school—and especially teachers of American Literature— 
will prize this film for the insights it offers into the character of Mark 
Twain and for the authentic comments upon his own life and works. 
Students will consider it a rare privilege to see a favorite author 
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“MARK TWAIN GIVES AN 








INTERVIEW” 


mysteriously ‘tcome alive” through Holbrook’s masterful character- 
ization. 

The film is available in a choice of either full color or black-and- 
white. 


HOW TO OBTAIN “MARK’ TWAIN GIVES AN INTERVIEW” 


This 1% reel, 16mm sound motion picture has a running time of 13, 
minutes. It is available in full, natural color for $137.50 or in black-and- 
white for $75. It may be ordered on-approval for thirty-day considera- 
tion. If, within this period, you are not entirely satisfied with the con- 
tribution this outstanding film can make to your teaching program, you 
may return it for full credit—and all charges will be cancelled. Simply 
use the coupon. 


CORONET FILM 


CORONET FILMS 

Coronet Building - Chicago 1, Iilinois 

O Please send me a print of Mark Twain Gives an Interview. I understand 
it may be returned for full credit within thirty days if not entirely satis- 
factory. 

0 Please send descriptive brochure. 
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* the 
How to hire . 
a | 
tee 
sch 
tio! 
THE RIGHT ARCHITECT |: 
inc 
tri 
mé 
. ° all 
for your district : 
. 2. 
ne 
a ~ e . « wi 
Planning to build a school? Selecting the proper architect is one - 
decision the architect, himself, can’t make with you. But since : 
, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° b 
he will make others, his appointment is the foundation of the ; 
vi 
whole project. Here’s how one district hired the ‘right’ architect. I 
y¢ 
sc 
yi 
P 
W 
te 
W 
= = #@ So you're going to a matter of prime importance at z 
build a school. the very beginning. ? 
You’ve got a site. You know Hiring this man is one of the ; 
some architects who want the job. few major decisions that the school . 
You know the community will board and superintendent must , 
back the project. Okay, you’re all make almost entirely on their own. t 
set. How can you be sure that your 
Or are you? district is hiring the “right” archi- 
Keep a couple of facts in mind. tect? School officials in Green- ‘ 
Building a school is a lengthy test burgh, N.Y., planning a new $3.5 : 
of patience, virtue and good judg- million junior-senior high school, 
ment. The district must be pre- developed an orderly procedure ‘ 
pared to face one crisis after an- that gave them a lot of latitude in ' 
other. The problems will come in picking an architect. Yet, it per- 
rapid-fire succession. Just as soon mitted them to select the one man ; 
as one decision is made, something in whom they had complete con- ) 
else will beg for attention. fidence. | 
A good architect can be a great Here’s how they describe their | 
help in making decisions, particu- _ selection process: | 
larly if he has the interests of the 1. Be prepared. | 
district at heart. So, hiring the Before the selection actually be- | 
“right” architect, a man who co- gins, your district must be able to | 
operates with the district rather present architects who are inter- 
than merely works for it, becomes ested in the project with the facts 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT SEP 
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they will need to develop their 
ideas. Gathering these facts can be 
a joint effort of citizens’ commit- 
tees, educational consultants, the 
school board and the administra- 
tion. What kind of school is need- 
ed? What facilities are going to be 
included? How much is the dis- 
trict willing to spend? This infor- 
mation enables you to be fair with 
all interested architects, and they'll 
need it to be fair with you. 


2. Send out “feelers.” 

Once you have established the 
need for a new school, the news 
will get around. You'll be getting 
letters of inquiry from architects. 
Make a list of their names. Add to 
the list architects recommended by 
other districts, by contractors, and 
by educational consultants. To ev- 
ery name on the list, send an in- 
vitation to apply for consideration. 
In a short letter, tell everything 
you can muster about the new 
school based on the information 
you have just gathered. Include a 
proposed timetable (when you 
want to begin selection of an archi- 
tect, when you expect to pick one, 
when you want to begin planning, 
when you expect to review spe- 
cifications, let bids, etc.) Also send 
along a standard AIA question- 
naire with each letter. When an 
architect fills out this question- 
naire, he tells you whom to con- 
tact about his past work, his firm’s 
fiscal responsibility, etc. 


3. Eliminate disinterested 
architects. 

As soon as the replies begin to 
come in, you can start crossing 
names off your list. Some of the 
architects will ask that they not be 
considered. Perhaps your time 
schedule catches them during a 
heavy work period. A national 
firm may not do business in your 
part of the country. Or, an archi- 
tect may feel that your project 
is beyond his firm’s capacity. 
Those architects who are interest- 


ed, however, will send along bro-' 


chures, photographs or other mate- 





HOW TO RANK THE ARCHITECTS 


Schoolmen in Greenburgh developed a point system for 
ranking architects. Under this rating scale, an architect or 
architectural firm could score a maximum of 110 points. The 
architect Greenburgh hired scored 95. 


PROXIMITY of architect’s office to project site: 


0-50 miles 10 points 
50-100 miles 8 
100-200 miles 6 
more than 200 miles 4 


Total for proximity, 10 points maximum 


STAFF in architect's firm: 
Registered architects 


10 or more 20 points 
7-9 16 
4-6 12 
2-3 8 
1 4 


Maximum points for registered architects—20 
Licensed engineers 


Have own 10 
' Subcontract 5 
Maximum points for engineers—10 
Consultants 
Full consulting staff 20 
Food services consultant 5 
Acoustical 5 
Color 5 
Site 5 
Maximum points for consultants—20 
Maximum point total for stoff—50 
EXPERIENCE in school work: 
Secondary 
More than five schools 20 points 
3-4 schools 15 
1-2 schools 10 
Maximum points for secondary schools completed—20 
Elementary 
More -than 10 schools 10 
7-9 schools 7 
4-6 5 
10 3 


Maximum points for elementary schools completed—10. 
Maximum points for all school experience, 30. (A bonus of 10 
points can be added if a firm has extensive industrial or com- 


: — experience. ) 








CHURES, ecolaeiaan ond shes materials prevented on. 
invitation: 




























DR. GEORGE FITCH 
Supervising principal 
Greenburgh, N. Y. 





“Don’t interview any archi- 
tects until you cut the field.” 
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_ Sheet. 


rials in addition to their completed 
AIA questionnaires. Make a dos- 
sier for each of these interested 
architects. 


4. Investigate. 


From the AIA questionnaires 
you will know whom to contact 
about each architect’s previous 
projects. Send letters to these “ref- 
erences’—contractors, principals, 
board presidents, superintendents. 
Ask frank questions: “Did archi- 
tect Johnson create the building 
you wanted?” “After the school 
was occupied, did he return to 
evaluate the building?” The more 
questions you ask, the better the 
final appraisal. File answers in the 
architects’ dossiers. 


5. Rank the architects. 


Now, the dossiers will be bulg- 
ing with information. Evaluate it. 
A point system (see box, page 65) 
will be helpful. You should be 
able to get all the evaluative in- 
formation needed from the dos- 
siers. Every architect should be 
assigned a point score. Now you 
can begin concentrating on those 
who score well. 


6. Interview “high scorers.” 


By this time you should have a 
good idea of who is, and who is 
not, in contention. Interview the 
top architects on your ranking 
(Roughly, this would be 
about 25% of the names on your 
original list.) Allow the architect 
to make his presentation before 
the board and other interested par- 
ties, then question him. You are 
now trying to find out if they have 
confidence in the man. At the 
close of each interview every 
board member should be pre- 
pared to recommend that the ar- 
chitect be eliminated, held as a 
possible finalist, or be seriously 
considered in final selection. 


7. Re-evaluation. 


At an open, informal meeting 
of the board and administration, 
narrow your choice of architects to 
less than a half-dozen. Have all 
your dossiers available. If there is 
any doubt in anyone’s mind, now 


is the time to get the answers. To 
those architects who have been 
eliminated, write a short letter ex. 
plaining that the selection process 
is continuing and that “your firm” 
will be considered if a choice can- 
not be made from among those 
architects now before the board, 


8. Visitation. 

Visit schools designed and built 
by the architects who are still in 
contention. Invite interested lay- 
men along on these visits—engi- 
neers, craftsmen, plumbers, land- 
scapers, etc. They may see faults 
or Outstanding features which the 
board and administration might 
miss. Search carefully; these visi- 
tations should be more like in- 
spections. 


9. Final evaluation. 


What did you find on your in- 
spection trips? How did teachers 
like their classrooms? Were the 
sites drained properly? Was heat- 
ing and ventilation adequate? Us- 
ing this information, narrow your 
choice to one candidate and hold 
a few others in abeyance, 


10. Final interview. 

_ Ask your choice to appear once 
more before the board. Prior to 
signing a contract, be sure to go 
over the contractual details with 
the architect and your legal coun- 
sel. There must be complete un- 
derstanding by both parties of all 
terms of the contract. If there’s an 
element of doubt before the sign- 
ing, you are still free to call in one 
of your other finalists. Although 
the board’s decision to hire the ar- 
chitect need not be unanimous, it 
should be strong and confident. 
The architect you hire will need 
the board’s cooperation—and you 
will need his. 

This selection process was tried, 
tested, and found to be successful 
in Greenburgh. The school that 
the selected architect designed is 
nearing completion. It was a three- 
year project. At no time during its 
planning and construction, say 
school authorities, did they lose 
confidence in the architect’s wis- 
dom and judgment—and he was a 
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major influence in nearly every 
decision. They attribute their con- 
fidence in the architect to the care- 
ful manner in which he was se- 
lected over 34 other candidates. 
In the following tape-recorded 
interview, a SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
editor questions two of the key 
men who developed and used this 
selective process. They are Dr. 
George Fitch, supervising princi- 
pal of Greenburgh School District 
#8, and Alden A. Larson, who will 
be principal of the new school 
when it opens. In the interview 
they explain why the selective 
process became necessary, how it 
works, and how it can be applied. 


Q. Dr. Fitch, your method of se- 
lecting an architect is lengthy and 
complex. Wouldn’t it be easier and 
just as good to retain a large, com- 
petent architectural firm that’s 
done a lot of school work, and put 
everything in its hands? 

FITCH: Yes, it would be easier, 
but not necessarily as good. Ar- 
chitects have personalities. So do 
school board members. Personali- 
ties clash. You must remember 
that an architect will be working 
with the board for two years or 
longer. A good working relation- 
ship is an absolute necessity. Our 
method guarantees us a good ar- 
chitect, just as hiring a large, expe- 
rienced and reputable firm would, 
but we go one step further and 
pick a specific man whom we our- 
selves know and like. 


Q. Why didn’t you retain an edu- 
cational consultant who knows 
which architects would work out? 


FITCH: We did retain an educa- 
tional consultant. He was able to 
describe the way different archi- 
tectural firms worked and the 
types of architectural personali- 
ties that we were likely to encoun- 
ter. But he did not pick an archi- 
tect for us. That’s our job. 


Q. In your zeal to hire an architect 
who gets along well with people, 
weren’t you likely to overlook a 
candidate who knows education’s 


needs? Didn’t you consider this 


important? 
LARSON: Very important, but an 
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architect’s knowledge of education 
is a consideration only during the 
design stage, and the design stage 
is just a part of the project. Once 
the creative part of the job is over, 
it becomes a task force operation 
of draftsmen, engineers, specifica- 
tion writers, bricklayers, plumbers, 
etc., all headed by the architect. 
That’s why we considered his abil- 
ity to get along with people so 
important. 

Q. Did you concentrate on hiring 
an experienced schoolhouse archi- 
tect? 


FITCH: Not exactly. We didn’t 
exclude any architect, no matter 
how young or inexperienced he 
was in schools, as long as he was 
interested enough to respond to 
our invitation to be considered. 
You see, some architects—par- 
ticularly those that have been in 
the school line for awhile—tend to 
leave their marks on a building. 
You can drive through the coun- 
tryside and tell, just by the style of 
the building, who the architect 
was. A young architect, new to 
schools, is without this handicap. 
We weren’t especially looking for 
young architects, but their ideas 
are often refreshing and we were 
willing to hear them. The school 
board found them enlightening. 
LARSON: Naturally, an _ experi- 
enced school architect has the 
edge over the inexperienced. In 
the long run, the person who has 
built several schools, and has gone 
back to see them in operation, 
knows what a school needs and 
what it does not need. What we 
tried to do in Greenburgh was to 
find the experienced architect who 
had not fallen into a rut, at the 
same time keeping our ears tuned 
in to the younger men for the 
fresh approach which would meet 
our qualifications. 


Q. How did you do this? 


FITCH: We already knew what 
kind of school we needed. The 
educational consultant helped us 
with this. We had a site, 160 acres 
of donated property. To get archi- 
tects interested in our proposed 
school, we wrote letters to every 
schoolhouse architect we knew or 






























































ALDEN A. LARSON 


Principal 
Greenburgh, N. Y. 
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“Query references bluntly; 
get blunt, helpful answers.” 





who had been recommended to us. 
We told them everything we could 
about the school we wanted. We 
detailed the scope of construction, 
gave them our proposed time 
schedule, and sent along a ques- 
tionnaire, approved by the AIA, 
to get information for our own use. 
There were about 35 names on 
our list in the beginning. 


Q. Was all this necessary? 

LARSON: The architects I spoke to 
were very appreciative. With the 
information they received about 
the project they could determine 
for themselves whether or not they 
wanted to take it on. If not, they 
told us so and we were able to 
eliminate them immediately. 


FITCH: We were careful to exam- 
ine every response from every ar- 
chitect. Some were just courtesy 
replies—from firms that could 
have taken on the job if they 
wanted to, but just weren’t anxious 
to get involved. Those responses 
were just nice, polite letters. Other 
responses were more elaborate— 
from architects who looked at the 
site and made a real effort to be 
considered. At this point we in- 
formally divided the architects 
into two categories: those who 
wanted the job, and those who 
could take it or leave it. 


LARSON: Here’s where we began 


“Picking a personable man is 
the most important factor. 
Consider this first and finally.” 


FITCH 
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to concentrate on specific archi- 
tects. We felt that in order to make 
an intelligent choice among those 
architects who expressed real in- 
terest, we needed more informa- 
tion. The returned AIA ques- 
tionnaires weren't enough. But 
each questionnaire did have the 
names of contractors and school 
Officials with whom an architect 
had worked before. We sent them 
mimeographed questions aimed at 
finding out how well the architect 
worked with a group of people. 


Q. The same questions were sent 
to school officials and contractors? 


LARSON: No, but the purpose was 
the same. We asked school offi- 
cials questions like, “Was the staff 
architect planning satisfactory?” 
“Did the architect resist changing 
his preconceived concept of the 
school?” “Did the architect design 
the building to satisfy your educa- 
tional requirements?” “Do you 
feel that the architect worked as 
hard doing the job as he did trying 
to get it?” Contractors were asked 
“Were there any delays caused by 
the architect?” “Would you bid on 
another project planned by this 
architect?” They were pretty blunt 
questions, but how else could we 
get blunt answers? 


Q. Where does your point system 
fit into this process? 


LARSON: Right here. We decided 
that in this particular building 
project there were several things 
which were significant to us. One 
was proximity. The closer the ar. 
chitect or his office, the better the 
communication between him, the 
school authorities, the project and 
the community. So we would give 
him more points than an architect 
who worked out of St. Louis, for 
example. 


Q. Suppose the St. Louis architect 
would set up a field office in 
Greenburgh? 


LARSON: There were several ar- 
chitects who suggested this. We 
used their home offices to figure 
the point credit unless their field 
offices were more than shacks set 
up at the project site. 

FITCH: There are three other ma- 
jor factors on the point scale. Size 
of the architectural firm’s staff 
counts the most points, then expe- 
rience, then the materials he uses 
to show his interest in the project. 


Q. Why does the firm’s staff count 
so much? You’re only dealing 
with one man who’s responsible 
for the entire project. Doesn’t this 
practically eliminate the man who 
works alone? 


FITCH: Let me explain. The “staff” 
portion of the point scale is broken 
text continued on page 130 
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How to 
prepare a 


NEWS RELEASE 


It doesn’t take an expert to get good publicity. 
News releases can do the job for you if they 
are informative, timely and properly prepared. 
Here are some practical suggestions for 


catching an editor’s attention. 


Editor’s note: A new profession is growing up in postwar America 
—the profession of management. 

“Workshop for School Managers” is designed to bring to our 
readers the best and newest ideas in management techniques. Some 
articles in this series will be based upon work done by leaders of 
business and industry. Some will be based on good management 
policies developed in schools. Others will be concerned with improv- 
ing techniques. All will help you to increase your value as a school 
manager. 
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FOR SCHOOL 
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= = # Do you want good rela- 
tions with the local press? One 
thing not to do is follow this ex- 
ample: 

Two small districts in southern 
California were planning to con- 
solidate. Superintendents and 
school boards spent months work- 
ing out all the details. Just before 
the consolidation was to take 
place, they alerted newspaper edi- 
tors to the change. But school offi- 
cials practically had to beg for at- 
tention in the press. Why? 

1. The editors were indignant. 
They wanted to know why they 
hadn’t been told of the planning 
earlier, so they could have done the 
districts justice by printing several 
stories as the situation developed. 

2. The editors weren’t given the 
proper information. They didn’t 
have enough facts—or the right 
ones—to develop even one good 
story. 

Poor timing and poor informa- 
tion. These two elements have de- 
stroyed more good press relations 
than anything else. Most editors 
should be taken into your confi- 
dence, because most are interested 
in doing a fair and accurate job. 

Good press relations can be 
promoted more easily than you 
might think. Most editors are will- 
ing to print stories if the schools 
cooperate with them. The question 
is, how? 

One way to cooperate with 
newspapers (and radio stations) is 
by preparing good news releases. ° 
Editors are constantly looking for 
news and feature articles to fill 
their columns. They like local 
news. But they resent receiving 
poorly prepared stories which 
must be rewritten or discarded. 
And they resent not being in- 
formed of good story possibilities. 

Actually, the techniques of pre- 
paring a good news release are not 
difficult to master. Here are some 
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Accomplishments of 
students are often 
newsworthy 








Good photos help 
a release, but 
don’t pose them 


If it’s timely and of general interest, it’s news. 


helpful tips, as outlined by Ruder 
& Finn, Inc., public relations 
counsel: 


Know what makes news 


A district doesn’t have to con- 
solidate to “‘make news.” Many of 
your district’s daily activities, or 
even your own personal activities, 
have news value. Here are some 
examples: purchasing new equip- 
ment; hiring new teachers; school 
Official speaking at civic club; 
teachers visiting another district; 
student accomplishments; faculty 
awards and promotions. A board 
meeting is usually a source of 
many good news articles—propos- 
als, resolutions, etc. 

Be sure, however, to weed out 
the trivia from the genuine news. 
No editor should have to do this 
for you. A good rule of thumb is: 
“Is the news timely and of interest 
to the general public?” 

Another tip: names make news. 
People like to read about their 
friends and neighbors, as well as 
what’s happening to their tax 
money. 


Gathering the news 


There’s probably someone in 
your district who’s well qualified to 
gather and report news. He may 
be the superintendent, a principal, 
teacher or even an interested citi- 
zen who works with the press in 
his business. Many districts have 
found that high school English 
teachers make very -good “report- 
ers.” One obvious choice would 
be the faculty advisor to student 
publications. 

The news gatherer should be 
supported in his task in every pos- 
sible way. Give him assistance— 
financially and _ personally. He 
should be kept informed of dis- 
trict policy and procedures. He 
should have access to the superin- 
tendent so he can suggest story 
ideas and get facts. If required, see 
that he is provided with photo- 


graphic services, duplicating ma. 
chines, etc. 


Writing the release 


A news release should be short 
and to the point. Editors say that 
releases no longer than two pages 
are more likely to be considered 
than those which are lengthy and 
cluttered. 

The first sentence should tell 
the whole story in a nutshell, and 
the first paragraph should contain 
all the basic facts—who, what, 
where, when, why, and how. The 
following paragraphs, written in 
short sentences, should unfold the 
additional facts in an orderly se- 
quence. Remember, you are tell- 
ing a story to the general public— 
not writing a doctoral thesis. Keep 
your writing simple and to the 
point. 

Once it has been written, it 
should be carefully edited so that 
no tangential or unnecessary de- 
tails have been included. You have 
more leeway if you are writing a 
feature release, which can be as 
long as necessary and need not 
follow journalism’s classic “pyra- 
mid” style. 

To avoid the distribution of in- 
accurate information, establish a 
procedure for the approval or 
clearance of all releases. 

Many business firms, advertis- 
ing and public relations agencies 
write their releases on prepared 
forms which carry basic informa- 
tion at the top of the page. The 
forms themselves are not recom- 
mended for schools, but the pre- 
senting of information is. The in- 
formation should include the date 
of the release; the name, address 
and telephone number of the dis- 
trict or superintendent’s office; and 
the name of a person in the district 
whom editors can call to get addi- 
tional information. You can just 
type in the information on each 
release. 
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Editors must write their own 
headlines, so leave some space for 
them to do so between the infor- 
mation at the top of the page and 
the first paragraph of the story. A 
good rule is to start the release 
about halfway down the first page. 


Using photographs 

Photographs can add measur- 
ably to the effectiveness of a news 
release, provided they are appli- 
cable to the story and of good qual- 
ity. Candid, action photos are 
good; stilted, posed ones are not. 
Simplicity is important. If the story 
deals with an individual, for ex- 
ample, just provide the editor with 
a head and shoulders portrait, one 
which is not too formal. 

News photos should be printed 
with sharp contrasts. Whenever 
possible, they should be full size 
—eight inches by ten inches—and 
printed with a glossy finish. This 
insures good reproduction on news- 
print. 

Every picture should be cap- 
tioned. Individuals should be iden- 
tified. Paste or tape captions to the 
back of the pictures so that they 
are secure, but won’t tear when 
removed. 


Distributing the news 


Any news release is worthless 
unless it is distributed properly. 


If you are mailing the release, 


send it with a brief covering letter 
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to introduce the story. If you are 
including photographs, be sure to 
put heavy cardboard in the en- 
velope to protect them. Never use 
a paper clip to fasten photos to the 
release. A clip may mar the finish 
of a picture. 

Try to mail your releases to a 
name, rather than just “Editor.” 
Many newspapers assign a staff 
man to cover all school news. It 
will be worth your time to call him 
first and let him know you are 
sending a story. Sometimes this 
person will help you prepare the 
article, give you ideas for photo- 
graphs, or ask for additional infor- 
mation. 


Timing 

Always put all of your releases 
in the mail at the same time, so 
that no one newspaper will get a 
“scoop” on another. If your area 
has both evening and morning pa- 
pers, favor them alternately. 

And if you have prepared an 
“advance” release, make sure you 
get it to editors well before the 
actual event, not the same day. 

Throughout the whole process 
of preparing your news releases, 
keep one thought in mind: don’t 
send out volumes of worthless in- 
formation. Editors are just as busy 
as superintendents, and they re- 
sent spending time reading mate- 
rial that eventually fills their 
wastebaskets. End 


Remember, you are 
writing a news release— 
not a doctoral thesis. 


Short releases 
get more consideration 
than long ones 
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Are your schools FIRE SAFE? 


More than half the country’s schools contain some fire hazards. 


These conditions are not only perilous—they may be the cause of 


high insurance rates. Here’s a checklist to help you uncover them. 


= es ew Your district may be 
paying more for fire insurance 
than necessary. Better than half 
the districts in the country are, 
simply because their schools con- 
tain deficiencies in fire safety. 

Every year, there are about 
4,300 fires in schools alone. Ad- 
mittediy, most of these are minor, 
but in 1958, for example, there 
were 33 fires resulting in damages 
of more than $100,000 each. 

These facts tell why fire insur- 
ance rates are higher than they 
ought to be. Rates are based on 
statistics. The number of fires and 
the amount of damages determine 
the premium charged for any 
given type of construction. But in 
setting the rate for a particular 
school, an insurance company 
may assess extra charges if haz- 
ardous conditions exist. So long as 
these “hazard charges” can be 
kept out of the rate—by eliminat- 
ing unsafe conditions or taking 
precautions—premiums will re- 
flect only the risk inherent in the 
type of construction. 

This means that no district must 
pay high fire insurance premiums 
just because the others do. In fact, 
one insurance company says that 
many districts could trim their 
“hazard charges” and reduce their 
premiums by as much as 50%. 

Here’s a case in point. Take 
two identical schools. Purchase 
the required number of fire ex- 
tinguishers for both. In school A, 
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place the extinguishers as recom- 
mended by your local fire depart- 
ment for reasons of safety and 
practical need. Then, train key 
people to use them. In School B, 
just spread the extinguishers 
around the building so there seems 
to be coverage. Don’t train any- 
one in their use. Given these two 
situations, the insurance rates for 
School B will almost certainly be 
higher than for School A. 

Here are three actual case his- 
tories showing how districts have 
reduced their risks and premiums 
by taking more than basic pre- 
cautions: 

s A multi-story high school in 
Virginia used enclosed spaces be- 
neath stairs for storage of mainte- 
nance and cleaning materials, 
some of which were combustible. 
The spaces were protected by 
sprinklers, but when the waxes, 
oils, rags and paints were removed 
to a shed behind the building, the 
district realized an 8% saving in 
its premiums. 

a A Pennsylvania school board 
voted to rewire the four vocation- 
al shops in a high school. Addi- 
tional fire extinguishers were in- 
stalled. Then, boys were briefed 
on fire regulations and told how to 
sound an alarm. Shop instructors 
were shown how to use fire-fight- 
ing equipment to put out minor 
fires before they become major 
ones. As a result, the potentially 
hazardous shops are insured at the 


same rate as the rest of the build- 
ing. 

m When a Kansas_ elementary 
school was ready for painting, 
combustible interior finishes were 
covered with a fire-resistant paint. 
The insurance premium on the 
school was reduced by $41. 

One of the best ways to main- 
tain fire safe schools is to inspect 
them regularly. It’s elemental, but 
guaranteed to work if the inspec- 
tion is conscientious. According to 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, schools should be inspect- 
ed each month. Corrected deficien- 
cies should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the insurance agent, who 
may be able to grant a reduction in 
premiums. 

What do you look for on these 
inspections? A checklist of items, 
prepared especially for schools by 
the NBFU (see opposite page), 
can help you reduce extra “hazard 
charges.” 

Using this checklist—and get- 
ting affirmative answers to all of 
the questions—will not automati- 
cally result in reduced insurance 
rates. But it will guarantee that 
your district is doing all it can to 
protect children in the schools. 
Copies of the inspection form may 
be obtained from the NBFU, 85 
John St., New York City 38. 
In the Midwest, address requests 
to 22 W. Adams St., Chicago 6; 
on the West Coast, 465 California 
St., San Francisco 4. 
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INSPECTION BLANK FOR SCHOOLS 


DP écketsarwied TET TEST ETET TTT Tee ROE 6.5 sce c bien sveveseeneayenee me 
siwanksécad een Type (elementary, junior high, senior high) ................... Capacity....... 
Number enrolled ............ The following items should be checked monthly: 

1. Are all exterior exit doors equipped with approved panic locks?.......... Are these locks tested 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Ct eee 


corer eeer eee eee eee e eee eeeeeere eer eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 


Is all heating equipment, including flues, pipes and steam lines: 
(a) in good serviceable condition and well maintained? .............. pitwsteeee ween 
(b) properly insulated and separated from all combustible material by a safe distance? .......... 


Is coal pile inspected periodically for evidence of heating? .......ccccccccccccccccccccscesess 


Are ashes placed in metal containers used for that purpose only? . 


eeeeveeeeeeeee2 


Is remote control provided whereby oil supply line may be shut off in emergency? 
Is outside shut-off valve on gas supply line provided? ......... Is it readily accessible? ..... ee 


Has automatic heating equipment been serviced by a qualified serviceman within the past year? ... 


Are the following locations free of accumulations of wastepaper, rubbish, old furniture, stage scenery, 
OG.T GUET.. cc cnse basement?...... furnace room?........ re dressing rooms 


If hazardous material or preparation is used for cleaning or polishing floors: Is the quantity limited 
qs much as prectcete? 2... .cccccescoses Is it safely stored? 


Are approved metal cans, with self-closing covers or lids, used for the storage of all oily waste, 
paliching clothe, GUT 2... ccc cece cee recess Chee eee ee erences n renee neste eebeseeeenet 


Are approved safety cans with vapor-tight covers used for all kerosene, gasoline, etc., on the prem- 
DT stcbuvaune Is it essential that such hazardous materials be kept on the premises? ........... 


Are premises free from electrical wiring or equipment which is defective? .......cceccccesseees 
(If answer is No, explain under Remarks.) 


Are only approved extension or portable cords used? ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Are all fuses on lighting or small appliance circuits of 15 amperes or less capacity? ............. 


Are electric pressing irons equipped with automatic heat control or signal and provided with metal 
re ery are ar yet eee ne ere Ce Mie E ates SM 8 


Are sufficient proper type fire extinguishers provided on each floor so that not over 100 feet travel 
is required to reach the nearest unit? ............... ‘ieee 
In manual training shops and on stage, 50 feet? ....... als 


eeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeereeeeeeesesr 


continued on next page 
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19. Have fire extinguishers been inspected or recharged within a year? ........... ccc cece cecceecs 


Is date of inspection or recharge shown on tag attached to extinguisher? ............ veteGenben 
20. Is building equipped with standpipe and hose having nozzle attached? ........ UTTTIT TTT TT TT 
Is hose in good serviceable condition? ....... .........4-. Tee TT TT Ter eT eee Te ehienes 
21. Where sprinklers are installed: Are all sprinklers clean and unobstructed? ............... ‘hae 
Are all sprinkler valves open? ............ Has the system been thoroughly inspected within the 
SEPT TTT CTT TT LLC EE TEC CELLET CLT EE CTT TTT TTT TT Tee 


22. Are large woolen blankets readily available in kitchens and science laboratories for use in case cloth- 
EE ES ae ee ee ee ee ee ee re 
Remarks (Note any changes since last inspection) 


The following items to be included in each quarterly inspection: 





23. Building construction: walls........ floors........ re me. tories......... no. class- — 
EE 4-664 SNedd + endnedeew see eebbeeeb beh bbee see e ne ee eRe ererere rT Te TTT rere 
24. State sections of buildings equipped with automatic sprinklers. ............ WEETTTITTTITT TTT 
25. Are there at least two means of egress from each floor of the building? ............ TTeTeT TT Te 
Are these so located that the distance measured along the line of travel does not exceed: 
from the door of any classroom, 100 feet? ........... 0. cece eee eens cccccccccssceese 
from any point in auditorium, assembly hall or gymnasium, 100 feet? ........ececececeeees 
26. Are all windows free from heavy screens or bars? coe eee eee eee eee seeeeeeeeeseeeeeeEEEEEEESS 
27. Go of ent doors epen in Groction of Gull Wavel? 2... cccccccccccccececccccccececceseccccecs 
28. Are all interior stairways enclosed? ......... ... cece cece cece eee ees _LhovkdeekeKETe Renewed 
Are doors to these enclosures of automatic or self-closing type? ............ Are they in operable 
ee If automatic closing type, are they closed as routine part of fire exit sent 
TEE ET OTTO TCT ET TELE TT TL OTC TT ETT E TTT CETTE eee Rpechewigceeeed een eeea 
29. Are windows within 10 feet of fire escapes glazed with wire glass? ................. aceueeaes 


30. Are manual training, domestic science, other laboratories and the cafeteria so located that a fire in 
ee ee ie I Ie TRI Fe NN i oo oo nnn view ees dbevccwsdiessccccacassces 


31. Are heating plant and fuel supply rooms cut off from the main corridors and other parts of the 
building by fire-resistant walls, floor and ceiling assemblies and doors? ............0c0ccceees 


32. Do all ventilating ducts terminate outside of building? ........ PIVTTETILITITTrirrririrrr res 
33. State type of construction of any temporary buildings in school yard. ...cccscesescesseccecers 
34. Is nearest temporary building at least 50 feet from main building? .........ceeeeceesceeceecs 
35. State frequency of fire drills. ............ State average time of exit. ......ceeeeees soineaes 


36. Are provisions made for sounding alarm of fire from any floor of building? .............ee00 


Is sounding device accessible? .............. PT ONY 6 ok 0esvieee aceon vereseeesenss 
37. Give location of nearest city fire alarm box. ............. Br TT 
Give distance from the premises. ...............2000+ TT TTT OT TCT TTT TTT COT T TTT TTT ee 





ar oe ees 
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D URING the first two years of the National Defense 
Education Act, more than $108 million, half of it federal 
funds, was spent to improve the teaching of science and 
mathematics in the public schools. 

According to the National Science Foundation, schools 
of all types must spend $50 billion more to expand scientific 
teaching in the United States during the next decade. The 
bulk of this spending will have to be done by the public 
schools. 

But spending money does not guarantee improvement. 
Fifty billion dollars spent without thought, planning or 
understanding, will result in $50 billion worth of confusion. 

How can schools improve their science teaching? What 
are the new ideas in curriculum? In equipment? In space? 
Where can your district get detailed help in planning for— 
and executing—the new ideas in science teaching? 

On the following 23 pages, the editors of SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT present a series of six articles designed to sum- 
marize the new trends in science, and to aid your district 
in finding the help it desires and needs. 














How to plan high school 
science facilities 


Space—lots of it—is the key to planning good science facilities. In Pel- 
ham, N.Y., officials had space. Here’s what they did with it—and why. 


= @ # For too many high school 
students, learning science is a proc- 
ess of listening to lectures, watch- 
ing demonstrations and performing 
‘cookbook’ experiments. They have 
come to depend upon teachers to 
show and tell. 

“The result is that there’s too 
little opportunity for youngsters to 
find out things for themselves. 

“This is neither good teaching 
nor good science. Teachers as well 
as administrators know this, and 
realize that students must be taught 
how to use the scientific method 
to discover the basic scientific 
principles. Until this takes place, 
students will never become good 
scientists, or good science stu- 
dents.” 

This is the opinion of Radcliffe 
Morrill, superintendent of schools 
in Pelham, N. Y., where new 
science facilities designed to facili- 
tate a breakaway from this sterile 
method of teaching are under con- 
struction. 

Traditionally, high school sci- 
ence instruction has been divided 
between the lecture and the labo- 
ratory. What the student studied 
in class, he tried to apply in lab— 
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or he saw applied by the teacher. 

“We want to give students 
more than a mere accumulation 
of scientific facts,” Morrill says. 
“Our new science facilities are 
designed to enable students to learn 
for themselves. Using these facili- 
ties, they will be told less, but will 
discover more. 

“Each of our science rooms 
will be both a laboratory and a 
classroom. Laboratory tables are 
arranged about the walls. In the 
front of a room will be a large 
demonstration table, equipped with 
closed-circuit TV. A service table 
will be at the other end. The whole 
middle of the room is open for stu- 
dent seating on tablet arm chairs, 
or it can be cleared for demonstra- 
tions or experiments requiring lots 
of space.” 

Students will spend most of 
their time in their work areas, 
which are equipped with the basic 
necessities of gas, water and elec- 
tricity. For a class lecture, they 
will move their chairs into the 
center of the room and face the 
demonstration table or television 
monitors. 

Pelham is building these fa- 


cilities on the top floor of a new 
high school wing. The entire floor 
will be devoted to science rooms 
—two for biology and one each 
for general science, chemistry and 
physics. (There will also be a room 
for large group instruction on the 
floor below. Accommodating up to 
225 students, this room will be 
available for lectures and demon- 
strations by “master teachers” or 
by visiting specialists. ) 

On the top floor, the physics 
and chemistry rooms are located 
on the same side of the corridor. 
Between these two rooms there is 
a large area in which students can 
work independently on assignments 
or projects. It takes the place of 
a conventional study hall. In this 
space is located a library and ref- 
erence area, and individual booths 
where students can use audio- 
visual aids or work with teaching 
machines. Along either side are lab 
benches equipped with utilities, and 
large storage areas where pupils 
can keep on-going experiments. An 
enclosed area provides the oppor- 
tunity for several students to tackle 
a problem together. 

The general science room and 
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Entire floor of new wing is devoted to science 
labs and auxiliary spaces. Note areas for inde- 
pendent work, special projects and conferences. 


Display area has glass wall to stimulate in- 
terest in student projects. Room has controlled 
heating, humidity and temperature. 
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two biology rooms are on _ the 
other side of the hall. These 
rooms also have the peripheral 
arrangement of lab furniture, but 
between the two biology rooms is 
an area which differs from the 
others. It’s in the shape of a dumb- 
bell, with one wide part adjoining 
the corridor and the other adjoin- 
ing the outside wall. The narrow 
area in the center includes long 
benches for extracurricular bio- 
logical experiments. Ovens, in- 
cubators, refrigerated compart- 
ments, cages and other fixtures 
are located there. 

The wide portion of the dumb- 
bell next to the corridor is a work- 
ing display area. It has a wall of 


“Teachers invariably have 
good ideas on how to 
plan space profitably.” 


MORRILL 
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glass, so students passing by can 
look in on experiments involving 
plant life, insects, animals, water 
life—all being grown or displayed 
with explanatory notes. This area 
will have artificial light, and con- 
trolled temperature and humidity. 

The other end of the dumbbell 
will provide an additional work 
area for individual student projects 
not requiring a specialized growing 
area. 

These facilities are the core of 
the Pelham philosophy—that stu- 
dents must get their hands into the 
soil to appreciate the principles of 
botany, that they must stain their 
fingers to appreciate the principles 
of chemistry. 


Mr. Morrill, how can 

a district justify 

spending large sums 
of money for modern lab 
facilities knowing that 
within a few years every- 
thing may be obsolete? 
MORRILL: The lab facilities of sci- 
ence, when you really analyze 


them, get down to being so many 
feet of working space—linear feet 


‘of work space per student—and 


the services that go with them: 
water, gas, electricity. These things 
don’t get obsolete. In designing 
our science labs, we have tried to 
incorporate just as much flexibil- 
ity into them as possible. We can 
make a lot of changes inexpensive- 
ly within this present setup. But 
most changes will be in the kinds 
of equipment that are used. I don’t 
see anything in this floor layout 
that will have to be discarded. 
LEGGETT: It’s important that you 
don’t get mystical about science 
labs. They are really nothing but 
work surfaces with gas, water and 
electricity, and storage. 

Q. Then you're distinguishing be- 
tween the lab itself and the equip- 
ment which might go into it? 


Planning of these lab-class- 
room combinations and all the 
other spaces was aided by a grant 
from Educational Facilities Labo- 
ratories. The grant enabled Pel- 
ham to ask some top educational 
consultants and science educators 
to contribute their ideas. Teach- 
ers, too, played a major role. 

How are good science facilities 
planned? To find out, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editors interviewed 
Mr. Morrill and educational con- 
sultant Stanton Leggett of Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt and Leggett, who 
helped the district produce prac- 
tical plans from the ideas pre- 
sented. Here are their tape-re- 
corded replies to questioning. 


MORRILL: That’s right. The whole 
problem of science gets down to 
where you put the work surface. 
Most of the equipment has a limit- 
ed lifetime anyway. So, period- 
ically, you’re replacing this equip- 
ment. And, naturally, when you 
replace it, you replace it with the 
most forward looking material 
available. 


Q. How do you plan this space so 
that it does not become obsolete? 
LEGGETT: Plan it in large enough 
sections so you can make any 
changes you need. We are reason- 
ably sure that in most of the sci- 
ences we are going to expect stu- 
dents to manipulate more appa- 
ratus and do more individual work. 
The lab will have a limited num- 
ber of students using it at any one 
time. If you have enough space, 
you can do virtually anything you 
want. 


When a school is 

planning to build or 

revise its science 
area, what are the basic 
things to be considered in 
the first stages? 


MORRILL: Get your staff involved. 
This may sound like a cliché, but 
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it’s a cliché that’s too often ig- 
nored. The staff, after all, knows 
best what is to be taught, who will 
teach it, and how. Invariably, 
teachers have all kinds of ideas of 
what they would like to do if they 
had the space and facilities to do 
it. In most cases, a teacher who is 
really dedicated wants a lot more 
of something he doesn’t have. By 
getting in on the planning, when 
there is the possibility of getting 
some of these things, he immedi- 
ately becomes excited and gets all 
sorts of ideas. 

Q. How practical are these ideas? 


MORRILL: Some are extremely 
practical; some are not. But this is 
the first step. Now, you cannot 
expect to pull yourself up by using 
only the talent and abilities within 
your staff. You need to bring in 
other people who have had differ- 
ent kinds of experiences so you can 
balance what your staff contributes 
and enlarge the whole scope of 
your planning. 


This is a technique of 
planning. What are 
the general areas 
that affect your planning? 


LEGGETT: The scope of the 
courses. You can talk chemistry 
and I can talk chemistry, and we 
can mean entirely different things. 
Biology, for example, can be a 
classification subject as it was 
taught in the 1800's, or it can be a 
subject which is rich in its under- 
standing of the processes of life. 
The old biology lab was full of dis- 
play spaces for collection of speci- 
mens. The new biology lab has 
water, cages, and other facilities 
where you can really breed animals 
and grow plants—a different em- 
phasis. Another factor is the num- 
ber of students you’re going to 
teach at any time. Are you going 
to have a team of four working on 
a project or one person working 
alone? If you’re going to use a 
recipe book, you want a different 
lab than if you’re going to ask 
students to explore the frontiers: of 
knowledge. Then you’ve got the 
question of the extent to which 
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you will have lab time. The com- 
mon time allotment for science 
courses is four lab periods a week 
and three of lecture. We want to 
make sure we can move in a couple 
of directions. We expect some stu- 
dents to go far beyond others in the 
extent to which they put time into 
science. And, if they’re going to put 
more time in, regardless of whether 
in the class or as individuals, then 
you have to have more student 
stations. 


MORRILL: Almost every school 
can divide its student population 
broadly into three segments. First, 
there are those who are able to 
move into frontiers beyond what 
is normally taught to young people 
at this age. Some of these bright 
youngsters are being held back— 
they could go much further. We 
have to provide a program and 
facilities for them. Then, you’ve got 


your good, solid average youngster 
who will go through a typical pro- 
gram. Finally, you have a group of 
students who are not academically 
inclined. You have to provide them 
with a modified program. All three 
of these groups are going to use the 
labs. Even the slower students. As 
you know, the slower academic pu- 
pil is often the kind of youngster 
who needs to do more things—he 
doesn’t learn as well from the print- 
ed page or from listening to a lec- 
ture. He does better when he can 
do something under close guidance 
and supervision. Some of these 
youngsters may eventually be 
trained to fill technical positions so 
badly needed to implement the 
work of the pure scientist. 


Q. What courses are you plan- 
ning to teach at the high school 
level? 


MORRILL: All students will take 





“Science facilities will not become obsolete 
if they are planned in large: enough sections. 
Then you can do virtually anything you want.” 


LEGGETT 
79 








“Storage space 
should not be 
specialized.” 


LEGGETT 


general science, at least two years 
between grades seven and nine, and 
biology in the 10th grade. Some, 
depending on their aptitudes and 
interests, will take courses in phys- 
ics and chemistry. The more able 
students in the ninth grade will take 
what are normally the 10th-, 11th- 
and 12th-grade subjects. They will 
be through a year ahead and go on 
to an advanced program in chem- 
istry, physics, biology or some 
combination of these sciences. 


ratories be planned 

for specific courses or 
in a way they could be 
used more generally? 


MORRILL: We have definitely 
planned them so that they could 
be used generally. 

LEGGETT: Again, you’re working 
with a length of work surface, plus 
the utilities that go with it. This is 
as specific as you should be. You 
may vary the amount of work 
surface—some will be for the 
physical sciences, which generally 
take a little more space than the 
biological sciences—but you’re still 
dealing essentially in terms of 
water, electricity, gas and table 
tops. 


Q. What else should be in the 
room besides these tables? Don’t 
you need storage facilities? 


MORRILL: Plenty. We have cabi- 


QO Should science labo- 


nets along the walls and under- 
neath the benches where you can 
store small things, big things, stu- 
dent projects. This storage, inci- 
dentally, is not in a place where 
only the teachers can reach it. It is 
available to all of the students. 


LEGGETT: The storage should not 
be so specialized that you can’t 
change it. Anybody who says, 
“This is the only place to put a 
balance,” is wrong. Suppose it was 
planned to have one chemistry 
balance for every four students and 
a specialized space was designed 
for them. Then comes the Speed- 
o-gram and instead of having all 
these old balances, one or two of 
the new ones will do the same job. 
Then what do you do with all the 
carefully planned storage space? 
Equipment will change 100 times 
as fast as the basic concepts of 
work surface. 


Q. So your science rooms include 
storage and student work space. 
Does this pretty much complete 
them? 

LEGGETT: We felt that the science 
rooms in Pelham should be de- 
signed for both classwork and labs. 
My feeling is that the give and take 
between the instructor and students 
allows them to use their time a 
little bit better when there is dem- 
onstration and discussion in the 
lab. Consequently, a demonstration 
Station is needed. This is simply 
another piece of work space that is 
larger because it is frequently used 
for more complex experiments. 





Q. How many students can these 
labs handle? 


MORRILL: If there is a lecture or 
demonstration, we can bring 50 or 
60 youngsters into one of these 
rooms. But when it is used for lab 
work, we do not expect to go be- 
yond 23 or 24 students at most. 


Are you providing 
O any space for indivi- 

dual work within the 
main labs? 


MORRILL: We have the special 
student work center. The critical 
factor is to increase the space 
where kids can work independently 
on projects not directly related to 
the assigned time of that science. 
They have other free time. We 
must find space outside of the as- 
‘signed area for them—space so 
that a youngster doesn’t come up 
to a free period and find that the 
chemistry lab is in use and he 
can’t work there. To overcome 
this problem, we provided central 
work areas which are always 
available to students. 


Q. These central work areas have 
all the facilities you would find in 
a regular lab? 

MORRILL: Yes, they will have all 
the facilities, equipment and space 
necessary for independent study, 
research and group conferences. 


Q. Is it safe to allow a student to 
work by himself in chemistry? 
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“The critical factor 
is ample space for 
independent study.” 


MORRILL 


MORRILL: We don’t propose that 
students be totally by themselves. 
We expect eventually to have 
aides to supervise the central work 
areas. These aides, as we see them, 
will be housewives and other in- 
terested citizens who have experi- 
ence in the subjects involved. They 
will be responsible for supervision 
of pupils, assigning work spaces, 
maintaining adequate amounts of 
equipment and materials, and help- 
ing pupils get whatever they need. 


Q. How many students can use a 
combination lecture and lab suc- 
cessfully? 

LEGGETT: We've said 24 is the 
maximum we want in the lab at 
any time. If the lab is being used 
five periods a day, that would give 
us a capacity of 120 students. If we 
needed room for 130 students we 
would have to move into another 
lab. You have to work each situa- 
tion individually. After all, you 
can lengthen the day, you can 
bring in lab assistants who will do 
the housekeeping, which will make 
it possible for the lab to be used 
an extra period a day. These are 
all possibilities. The main factor, 
from our point of view, is that 
you don’t want more than 24 stu- 
dents working in a lab at any one 
time. 


How do you estimate 
how much space you 
need in a laboratory? 
What are your minimums? 
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LEGGETT: I think this depends on 
what you expect to do. How good 
a school is it? You can get a chem- 
istry lab down to 800 square feet, 
I guess, and run it. And you can 
do a poor job in that kind of situa- 
tion. Ordinarily, I would say 1200 
to 1400 square feet is required in a 
lab-demonstration room. Remem- 
ber, we’re trying to plan labs now 
that must last for the next 30 or 40 
years. We have said that we believe 
the simple work space with the 
services will always be important. 
But it is also important to have 
enough space to meet any needs. 
This is tricky because labs are 
costly and the temptation is to 
build only what you seem to need 
immediately. But if you do that, 
you have then put a limit on what 
you can do. 


Q. Are any special facilities need- 
ed for gifted students or retarded 
ones? 


MORRILL: There is no difference in 
the facilities. There is a difference 
in the kind of equipment to be used 
and the methods of teaching. 


Q. Then what you are saying is a 
classroom is a classroom. Yet you 
have done some special things in 
your labs. For example, you are 


. using the periphery of the room 


rather than the center. 


MORRILL: This is simply to make 
a greater portion of the area of 
that room available for many dif- 
ferent uses. If you have lab bench- 
es sticking out into the room or 





set across the room, you cannot 
use the space flexibly. These 
benches are screwed to the floor 
and you aren’t going to move them 
aside. That’s the way too many 
labs are set up today. So when the 
kids want to do some work with a 
long steel tape, they have to go out 
to the corridor or somewhere else 
to do it. With our new labs, you 
only have to set aside your tablet 
armchairs. 

LEGGETT: The real key is the size 
of the room, which also deter- 
mines the amount of wall space 
available. I suspect that increas- 
ingly we'll see interior labs that 
are air conditioned, where a high 
percent of the wall space is usable. 
The more wall space you have, the 
less you have to intrude into the 
middle of the room. 


Q. Can a group of students work 
together on the same project in this 
setup? 

MORRILL: Easily. Two or three can 
work together using the peripheral 
benches. Larger groups can use the 
demonstration table in the front of, 
the room, or the service table in the 
rear. 


Is there any way a 
school district can 
compute or estimate 
how much a good science 


‘lab is going to cost? 


LEGGETT: How much does a good 
school cost? I can think of two 


























high schools our firm has worked 
on, not too far apart. They were 
the same size. One had twice as 
many science labs as the other. 
You could justify both in terms of 
what the schools were offering. 
There is no formula that says what 
must be spent on science labs. 
Single chemistry labs, for example, 
can range anywhere from $10,000 
to $20,000 for equipment. 
MORRILL: They cost a lot more 
than a regular classroom. The dif- 
ference in cost between minimum 
and desirable lab facilities is very 
small. A generous area will provide 
for flexibility which may eventually 
save costly renovations and addi- 
tions. 


Q. Can’t a school teach science 
adequately without a lot of fancy 
tables, work spaces and expensive 
equipment? 

LEGGETT: We’ve gone through 
generations of teaching science by 
textbooks alone. We haven’t done 
a very good job. In today’s world, 
failure to provide kids with the op- 
portunity to really get their hands 
into science, is a desecration of 
teaching. We’re trying to get stu- 
dents to understand the basic prin- 
ciples. Until they do, they’re not 
going to be real scientists. 


MORRILL: On the other hand, just 
having facilities will not guarantee 
a good program. You’ve got to 
have the proper staff with the 
proper know-how. When you come 
right down to it, of course, the staff 
is the real key. But, we’ve all heard 
these people who talked about the 
Edisons and the Franklins who 
worked without anything at all. 
However, most students do not pos- 
sess the drive and self-motivation 
which is usually present in the 
gifted. Our job is to develop that 
drive and motivation so we can 
open doors for the Edisons and 
Franklins of the future. One way 
to accomplish this is to provide 
students with the kind of equip- 
ment and facilities they really 
need and know how to use. End 
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How to buy 


Purchasing equipment for a new science lab—or 
for a refurbished one—should be a major under- 
taking for your district. Here’s how Allentown, 
Pa., chooses apparatus guaranteed to equip its 
students for work in the 20th century. 


= © @If you're creating sci- 
ence laboratories for a new high 
school—or new laboratories for an 
existing high school—you'll find a 
wealth of designs, equipment and 
materials to choose from. Some- 
how this wonderful world of the 
possible has to be whittled down, 
shaped and polished into a science 
setup that’s right for your school. 

Careful planning is just half the 
story. Your students can’t meet in 
beautiful blueprints; they need 
buildings. They can’t carry out ex- 
periments with catalogs; they need 


‘equipment. Translating plans and 


models into usable laboratories is 
a long and difficult process. Mis- 
takes can cost far more than mon- 
ey: they can hamper your science 
program and cost your students a 
chance to participate in the 20th 
century. 

What steps should you take in 
choosing and purchasing science 
equipment, including everything 
from floor surfaces and benches to 
test tubes and measuring ‘spoons? 
What sort of preplanning is neces- 
sary, and by whom? Who should 
be involved in drawing up specifi- 
cations? What are the ground rules 
for evaluating suppliers, for invit- 
ing and screening bids? And where 
does the major responsibility lie? 

For authoritative answers to 
these questions, SCHOOL MANAGE- 


MENT editors turned to John §, 
Cartwright, superintendent of 
schools in Allentown, Pa., and a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Association 
of School Administrators. In his 
eleven years at Allentown, Cart- 
wright has helped to plan and outfit 
several schools, all fully equipped 
to teach science. 


In selecting your 

science equipment 

couldn’t you simply 
turn to the general con- 
tractor and say, “Here is 
the amount we want to 
spend, buy us the equip- 
ment and put it in’’? 


A. We could, but the result would 
likely be unsatisfactory. In most 
cases, there would be little educa- 
tional planning, no consideration of 
what is best for the students. Even 
if your contractor were conscien- 
tious, with a heart of gold, even if 
he were in business just for the fun 
of it, he couldn’t give you the labs 
your students deserve. To turn the 
job of selecting equipment over to 
him would be to abdicate your role 
as educator. 

Q. At what point can you turn to 
the architect or contractor and 
say, “You know approximately the 
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laboratory equipment 


kind of equipment we want and 
how much we can spend. Get us 
the best you can’? 


A. You rarely can. Most of these 
men are specialists in their own 
areas, but not in education. And 
every community is different. The 
equipment you choose has to be 
right for the teachers, the stu- 
dents, the educational program of 
that particular school. The super- 
intendent—with his staff—draws 
up the educational specifications, 
and it’s his job to see them through. 


Q. As a matter of fact though, in 
many schools, the general contrac- 
tor does decide what equipment 
should be purchased. Are you de- 
scribing an ideal situation? 

A. Not at all; I’m talking about 
the proper situation. I know that 
in many communities, the super- 
intendent is understaffed. He has 
to be the lawyer, the purchasing 
agent, everything. He doesn’t have 
the time to supervise bidding or to 
keep up with new developments in 
science equipment, so he awards 
this job to the general contractor. 
But the school pays a price—in 
educational value and sometimes 
in quality. 

Q. You wouldn’t accept that situ- 
ation in Allentown? 

A. No, sir, we would not. 


in planning science 

facilities for a new 
high school? How do you 
determine the number of 
laboratories you'll need 
for each subject? 


A. First of all, we know the pres- 
ent trend in course enrollments, 
and we project this into the future. 


QO Where do you begin 


TRENDS IN SCIENCE 


Here in Pennsylvania, the state 
department mandates a science of 
some sort for every student; this 
usually means biology or chemis- 
try. For students going to college, 
there’s a mandate of a science in 
addition to biology, which puts 
them in chemistry or physics auto- 
matically. So we can project our 
minimum enrollments with some 
accuracy. 

Next, we know the changes that 
will definitely occur in our instruc- 
tional program. For instance, when 
we built our last high school, we 
knew we were moving biology to 
the ninth grade for college-bound 
students, which meant that some 
high school students would be 
taking earth science, or advanced 
physics or chemistry. And, of 
course, the non-college-bound stu- 
dents would be taking biology. 

Finally, we try to anticipate 


changes that are likely to develop 
in the future. For example, there’s 
a good deal of talk now about 
the multi-purpose laboratory for 
courses that cut across traditional 
subject lines. This is a possibility, 
but probably not in the immediate 
future. The teacher is the key to 
the laboratory; and for a multi- 
purpose lab, you need a multi- 
purpose instructor, or a team of in- 
structors who work together har- 
moniously in the use of the lab. 
At the moment, they’re not in 
strong supply. 


How far ahead can 
QO you plan? Is it possi- 

ble to equip a labo- 
ratory that will never be- 
come outdated? 


A. There’s no such thing. We can’t 
begin to foresee the changes that 
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the next 10 years will bring in the 
field of science. Indeed, I should 
hesitate to predict a year ahead in 
some areas of science today. The 
best you can do is to make your 
labs as flexible as possible. It’s pos- 
sible to go a long way in that direc- 
tion, but there’s no guarantee that 
the lab, no matter how flexible, will 
be right for the future. 


Q. How long do you allow to pick 
the equipment for each labora- 
tory? How far in advance of pur- 
chasing do you begin? 

A. Our specific planning begins as 
much as two years before a new 
high school is designed. But every 
year we’ve been attending conven- 
tions, studying catalogs and gener- 
ally keeping in touch with new de- 
velopments. This whole field is 
moving so rapidly that we have to 
move like the devil to stay up-to- 
date. Also, we’re learning from 
the mistakes made in our own high 
schools and in others built more 
recently in this area. If we’re re- 
modeling an existing school, it 
very often takes a budget year, and 
sometimes longer. If we’re build- 
ing a new school, it may take a 
year-and-a-half to two years. Dur- 
ing this time we set up teacher- 
administrator committees and trav- 
el committees to corral ideas; then 
we assemble the ideas, along with 
our own, and produce a total edu- 
cational specification, which goes 
to our board of school directors. 
There it is approved or modified 
and then it’s given to the architect 
the board has chosen. He uses it 
as the basis for his design. These 
educational specifications are the 
sine qua non of planning. 
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Q. You consult your teachers right 
from the start? 

A. Yes. Their judgment is vital to 
us. Of course, if we were just buy- 
ing a single item of equipment— 
say, a microscope—we wouldn’t 
set up committees. I'd turn to the 
head of my science department, 
who’s been in the field 30 years, 
and if he has any specialists on his 
crew, he’d lean on them. We’ve 
found this out: if we buy equip- 
ment and impose it on the teach- 
ers, it sits in a cupboard some- 
where in the lab and no one gets 
to use it. Right now we’re preview- 
ing some equipment, and I tell the 
representatives, “First of all, let’s 
find out whether the teachers are 
going to use this—and if so, how 
they’re going to use it. Then we'll 
be ready to talk.” 


Q. You mentioned travel commit- 


tees. What are they? How do they 


operate? 

A. They’re formed ad hoc for spe- 
cial purposes, but always with the 
same chairman, a man on our staff 
who got his doctorate with a major 
in the study of school buildings. 
Each time, as we look into a cer- 
tain kind of facilities for one of our 
schools, he takes the principal of 
that school and a couple of spe- 
cialists—there are usually three or 
four people on a committee—and 
they travel to observe how other 
schools are meeting the problem. 
On a science committee, the spe- 
cialists might be an electronics man 
and one of the science teachers. 


Q. How far do they travel? 

A. Before we built our last high 
school the team started at Pitts- 
field, Mass., visited schools in New 


“Buy equipment yourself. Others rarely know 
what your students and teachers really need.” 


CARTWRIGHT 


York, New Jersey and Maryland, 
and a two-member team visited 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Q. What are they looking for? Isn’t 
a chemistry lab a chemistry lab? 
Aren’t they all pretty much alike? 
A. No, they’re not. One functions, 
and another one is dead. In one 
laboratory, the equipment is ar- 
ranged so that the instructor can 
see all his students and control 
them all. In another, the hoods 
will be placed wrong, so that he 
can’t see all the students; he can’t 
be sure what’s going on in his 
room. In one, provision is made 
for independent study, in another 
it is not. Our team looked for both 
situations—those we might adapt 
for our own use, and those we 
should be careful to avoid. At the 
same time, they looked for spe- 
cific equipment: new types of 
hoods, radioisotope labs, electronic 
boards, closed-circuit television— 
Q. For new equipment and new 
concepts? 

A. I'd say they were looking first 
for concepts, because equipment 
follows the concept; but very often 
we found the concept and equip- 
ment together. The concept had 
actually been translated into some- 
thing concrete, and we could learn 
a great deal from that. 


Was there anyone on 

your science team 

who wasn’t a science 
specialist — an English 
teacher, for example? 


A. No, but we’re going to try this 
in the future. Two years ago I was 
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acting as chairman of a committee 
on guidance; all the members were 
guidance people except for myself 
and one other person, a kindergar- 
ten teacher. Do you know who had 
by far the freshest, newest point 
of view? The kindergarten teacher. 
We learned more from her about 
guidance than we did from the 
guidance people. In the same way, 
I think we can sharpen our travel 
teams by giving them a cross sec- 
tion of teachers. 


Q. When your travel committees 
finished their work, did they go 
ahead and plan the labs and say, 
“This is the way we want them 
built”? 


A. No. I couldn’t imagine having 
committees function that way. 
First we talked over their impres- 
sions, and they presented some of 
their ideas at a cabinet meeting. 
There we saw that some of the 
proposals didn’t meet our needs or 
didn’t fulfill our over-all purpose. 
Then a committee prepared a rec- 
ommended draft of an educational 
specification—a rather detailed 
list of the things they thought we 
should have. We studied this care- 
fully and drew on it for our final 
specifications. 


Q. Would this include general rec- 
ommendations, such as the num- 
ber of learning stations, or would 
it identify the exact equipment 
that might be needed? 


A. Both. It might say, “We want a 
microscope for every child.” Or it 
might say, “This brand is the best 
equipment of its kind that we saw.” 


Q. How specific can you get? Can 
you say, “These are the brands we 
want’? 


A. No. We might mention a brand 
if it’s the only one we know that 
has certain qualities we need, but 
under Pennsylvania law we have 
to add, “or equal.” We ourselves 
decide what’s “equal.” In other 
words, we draw the specifications 
fairly tight around what we con- 
sider to be standard materials, and 
anyone who bids has to meet them. 
If we say we want impregnated 
stone or some other specially treat- 
ed material for a bench top, then 
that’s what we want. If a bid varies 
from this, we can eliminate it. 
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Even without men- 

tioning brand names, 

can you write your 
specifications in such a 
way as to close the bidding 
to all but a few companies 
you know and respect? 


A. I suppose we could. We have 
three criteria: materials, construc- 
tion and finishing. Under the head- 
ing of construction, for example, 
we might specify that only a cer- 
tain brand would fit into the lab- 
oratory the way we want it. But 


A. I think we did this once. Our 
science department head worked 
together with them on it. 


Q. Would they help you plan your 
courses, as well as your equip- 
ment? 


A. No. These companies have fine 
men on their staffs who know sci- 
ence and who know teaching, but 
they don’t know our community 
and our particular needs. We look 
at their material, and we find ideas 
in it that we can use. But we don’t 
permit them to determine our 


courses or our methods of teaching 
them. 
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Improvised equipment—courtesy Laborato 


Boston Mass. 


this wouldn’t just be nasty; it 
would be stupid. If we do this regu- 
larly, we won’t get competition in 
our bids, and that means our prices 
will rise. By standardizing that 
way, we are only penalizing our- 
selves. 


Q. During all this time, while 
you’re doing the initial planning 
and writing your specifications, are 
you talking with manufacturers 
and suppliers? 

A. Absolutely. I need contact with 
someone outside my own organi- 
zation, so that I can challenge my 


. Staff. And the representatives have 


a lot to share with us. They get 
around, and they know what the 
competitive equipment is. 


Q. Do you ever ask them to plan 
your laboratories or to suggest 
layouts? 








ae 


ry Guide, D. C. Heath Co., 


Can you call on a 
manufacturer for ad- 
vice without putting 
yourself in a_ position 


where you have to accept 
his bid? 

A. He knows we couldn’t do that 
—and wouldn’t if we could. We 
refuse to be compromised on that 
score. When he offers his servicé, 
he’s offering it as a service, with no 
obligation. We couldn’t guarantee 
him preference because that would 
drive out the other bidders and tie 
us to any price he wanted to 
charge. No, if we get two bids that 
are equal in quality, and one is 
much lower than the other, we’ll 
take the lower bid, whether it’s his 
or not. 


Q. Once you’ve drawn up the final 
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specifications, you’re ready to go 
after bids? 

A. Not immediately. Our specs go 
to the board of school directors, 
which reviews them and may offer 
some modifications. Then, after the 
specs have been approved, the 
board turns them over to our busi- 
ness manager, who acts as our pur- 


chasing agent. He advertises for 
bids. 


Q. The specifications are also 
given to the architect? 

A. Yes. They provide him with a 
fairly detailed framework on which 
to base his design. In our last high 
scnool, for example, we wanted a 
minimum of 825 square feet for 
each classroom and 1,200 to 1,500 
square feet for a lab. This was writ- 
ten into the educational specifica- 
tions, and it became part of the 
architect’s instructions. 

Q. You say you advertise for bids. 
Do you invite individual manufac- 
turers and suppliers to bid? 

A. We notify those we especially 
want to hear from. But the bidding 
is Open to everyone, and in effect 
we notify the whole industry 
through our ads in the newspapers. 
Q. The companies you invite to 
bid—those are companies you’ve 
had experience with and feel are 
quality suppliers? 

A. Right. There’s an integrity built 
into them, and their equipment has 
held up well through the years. 
Also, they follow through by giving 
us the kind of service we need. 
And they keep us aware of changes 
that are taking place in the field. 
We get their catalogs and fliers 
when we need them in the plan- 
ning stages, which is a real service 


in many specialized fields. 
QO bids from suppliers 
of foreign equip- 


ment, such as Japanese 


microscopes? 

A. If they met the “or equal” 
standard, we’d certainly consider 
them. But we’d have to be realis- 
tic: along with quality and cost, 
we’d have to keep certain sectors 
of public opinion in mind. Let me 
put it this way: if we got identical 
bids on a piece of equipment from 
a local dealer and one in another 
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Would you accept 


city, the local man would probably 
get the award. In the same way, 
we'd tend to choose American 
equipment ahead of foreign-made. 


Q. How much time do you give 
bidders to examine the specifica- 
tions? 

A. This would vary, of course, but 
generally the bidding is open for 
several months and advertised for 
at least three weeks. 


Q. Suppose a supplier comes in 
with an unusually low bid for 
equipment that he claims is equal 
but you feel is inferior. Can you 
avoid giving him the contract? 

A. We draw the specifications fair- 
ly tight, so it’s not a matter of sub- 
jective judgment. The difference 
in quality is often quite clear. 
Quality and price may not be a 
1:1 ratio, but they generally follow 
each other. And we don’t guaran- 
tee to award to the lowest bidder 


unless he meets our specifications. 


Q. Suppose the equipment does 
look equal? 

A. It might on the surface, but it’s 
hard to imagine that it will really 
stand up on examination. For ex- 
ample, some local planing mill that 
doesn’t handle science equipment 
might bid to construct the wall 
cupboards or sink enclosures. But 
they don’t realize that for a labora- 
tory these items require very spe- 
cialized treatment, particularly for 
quality desk tops and drawer space 
for equipment; and mountings for 
utility services. On top of that, 


‘you have to consider service. The 


equipment has to be installed cor- 
rectly, and it has to be serviced 
properly as it’s broken in, or the 
whole value can be lost. Here we 
take the manufacturer’s reputation 
and experience into account. 


Q. What if a bidder comes to you 
and says, “I’d like to bid on this, 
but I don’t want to take the time 
to prepare a bid unless I have 
some assurance that my equip- 
ment will be considered equal”? 
Would you evaluate it for him? 

A. No recognized manufacturer 
would ever do that. It’s hijacking. 


Q. Would a manufacturer ever 
study your specifications and then 
offer you something better, some- 
thing you may not have known 
was on the market? 


A. That happens; and if he really 
does have something better in the 
same price range, we'll buy it. But 
he has to prove his case. 


Q. Do you ask for samples of the 
equipment to accompany the bids? 


A. If a piece of equipment is small, 
and if there’s controversy about it, 
we might ask the manufacturer to 
submit a sample that we could dis- 
cuss at a board meeting. His rep- 
resentative wouldn't be present 
then; it would be a closed meeting. 


Q. You check each bid for price 
and quality. Do you also evaluate 
the company itself? 


A. Yes. The board of school direc- 
tors can exercise discretion. For 
example, we’ve had suppliers who 
delivered poor quality material or 
gave poor service on one job and 
then were the lowest bidders on 
another. When this happened, our 
board advised us to pass them by 
and award to the second lowest 
bidder, and our solicitor held this 
to be proper. Fortunately, this 


doesn’t happen very often. 
Q you look for when 
you’re judging a 


manufacturer? 


A. First, his integrity. We have to 
avoid the trap in which equipment 
is being delivered that’s not up to 
specifications, but school is open- 
ing in three weeks and we don't 
have time to shop for replace- 
ments. Second, the quality of his 
merchandise. Is it consistently 
good, and is the quality maintained 
in details? Third, his service. Will 
he install the equipment correctly? 
Will he take the initiative in fol- 
low-up service? Will he respond 
quickly if we need repairs? And 
finally, the kind of representatives 
he sends out, the persons through 
whom he works locally. All these 
are important. 


What qualities do 


Q. You’d apply these standards in 
buying every piece of equipment? 
A. Every piece but one. That’s the 
most important, and we don’t get 
it from a manufacturer. Let’s not 
forget the teacher who’s going tc 
run the laboratory. The best piece 
of equipment we can get is what 
is in his head. End 
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Could your district use 
semi-micro equipment? 


TRENDS IN SCIENCE 


FACILITIES 





Half-size equipment, introduced a few years ago, can make it pos- 


sible for all your students to carry out individual chemistry experi- 


ments. Here’s a report on the advantages and disadvantages of semi- 


micro equipment from a district that has used it for four years. 


= = a Standard procedure in 
high school chemistry laboratories 
is to have the students carry out 
joint experiments, in groups of 
three or four, with full-scale 
equipment. In effect, one student 
handles the equipment and re- 
agents for a given experiment, 
while the other students observe. 
But the results are uneven. In 
chemistry, a student must learn by 
doing; observation is not an ade- 
quate substitute—and _ certainly 
not as much fun. The resistance to 
chemistry on the part of many 
bright students can be traced in 
large measure to this laboratory 
routine. 

Nearly four years ago, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT reported an imag- 
inative new application of science 
equipment that promised to revo- 
lutionize the teaching of high 
school chemistry. This was the use 
of semi-micro (half-size or less) 
laboratory equipment. Two teach- 
ers at North High School in Wor- 
cester, Mass., had _ introduced 


semi-micro equipment in their 
classes with highly encouraging 
results (See “More lab work at 
lower cost,’ SM, Jan. ’58). 
There was every reason to expect 
that the idea would attract wide- 
spread attention. 

With semi-micro equipment ev- 


ery student has what amounts to 
his own laboratory in the class- 
room, and he performs every ex- 
periment himself. His participa- 
tion in the learning process is con- 
stant and immediate. For this 
reason, if for no other, the semi- 
micro technique should have 


Comparison of standard and semi-micro laboratory equipment shows dif- 
ference in capacity, but function in experiments is identical. 




















caught the eye of many science 
teachers. Yet, in the. last four 
years, it has had surprisingly little 
impact. Those who use it still con- 
sider themselves pioneers. 


Why? 

For a candid report on the pros 
and cons of the semi-micro tech- 
nique, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT in- 
terviewed one of these pioneers. 
Bentley Bolin has taught chem- 
istry for twenty-four years at the 
Ferguson-Florissant High School 
in St. Louis County, Missouri. 
Four years ago he switched to 
semi-micro equipment—the first 





“In a semi-micro class, we 
never have more than two stu- 
dents working together, and they 
could work individually if they 
preferred. Those who work in 
pairs are mostly girls who are 
taking chemistry in preparation 
for careers in nursing. They’re a 
little hesitant to handle chemicals, 
and for some experiments I let 
them work together. In some other 
classes, every student does every 
experiment alone. 

“These are exactly the same 
experiments we used to teach with 
the macro equipment. There’s no 
difference except in scale. And 


Bolin: “Students learn more with semi-micro.” 


public school teacher in the Mid- 
west, he believes, to do so—and 
saw the advantages and the prob- 
lems firsthand. Here’s what he 
found: 


The advantages 


Individual effort. “With the con- 
ventional macro (standard-size) 
equipment, we’d have as many as 
four students doing one laboratory 
experiment. My experience was 
that one would be doing the work; 
one would be watching rather 
closely; one would be helping a 
little bit; and the fourth would 
probably be getting into trouble. 


one really big advantage of the 
semi-micro technique is that the 
more interested students can go 
ahead on their own, try new com- 
binations and new experiments— 
under supervision, of course.” 
More effective learning. “Since 
the chemical reactions are taking 
place on a smaller scale, the stu- 
dents have to observe more care- 
fully. This means that they de- 
velop more precise laboratory 
techniques, pay closer attention 
and see even better than they 
would with macro equipment. As 
a result, they learn more. 

“In the last few years, we’ve 


had a sharp increase in the num- 
ber of students who went on to do 
outstanding work in college chem- 
istry. There may be several rea- 
sons, of course, but it’s interesting 
that this change occurred since 
we adopted the semi-micro tech- 
nique.” 

Continuous instruction. “In a lab- 
oratory using macro equipment, 
it’s impossible to keep all the nec- 
essary chemical reagents within 
reach of each learning station. 
They’re kept in a stockroom or on 
a special reagent table, and there’s 
a good deal of traffic between this 
location and the individual sta- 
tions. The instructor wastes much 
of his time acting as a bus boy, 
delivering equipment and _ re- 
agents; and the students are fre- 
quently on the move. This means 
that the instruction is continually 
interrupted. 

“The pivot of a semi-micro 
laboratory is the reagent tray at 
each learning station. Our trays 
are just over a foot square, about 
12 by 14 inches. Each one holds 
108 chemical reagents in small 
bottles—15 milliliters, or 30 mil- 
liliters at the most. With these 
reagents and the semi-micro equip- 
ment, each student has within 
reach all the tools he needs. He 
can work steadily, without leaving 
his station during the lab period. 
And the instructor can spend all 
his time observing the students 
and helping them with their experi- 
ments.” 


Keener interest. “We've found a 
much higher percentage of stu- 
dents interested in chemistry since 
we adopted the semi-micro tech- 
nique. The main reason, obvious- 
ly, is that they’re actively chal- 
lenged in the laboratory work 
now, where before they spent 
most of their time shuffling their 
feet and watching. A second rea- 
son is that they aren’t so fright- 
ened by the smaller amounts of 
chemical reagents; though if this 
makes them less cautious, it’s not 
really an advantage.” 


More experiments. “With the 
smaller equipment, and _ using 
smaller amounts of materials and 
reagents, it’s possible to complete 
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experiments more quickly. If your 
lab periods are short, you have a 
better chance of completing an 
experiment during one period, 
rather than carrying it over to a 
second. In any case, you should 
be able to perform more experi- 
ments during the course of the 
year.” 


Lower cost. “Semi-micro equip- 
ment is considerably less expen- 
sive than macro equipment, and 
of course we spend very much less 
for materials. Under the old sys- 
tem, it’s true, we had up to four 
people working on one experi- 
ment, but the reagents for that one 
experiment generally cost us more 
than the reagents for eight similar 
experiments on semi-micro equip- 
ment.” 


Greater safety. “The danger from 
combustible gases is significantly 
less than with macro equipment.” 
(For the one exception, see ““A new 
hazard,” below.) 


New courses. “The semi-micro 
technique opens up new possibili- 
ties for advanced study. For ex- 
ample, for the last three years 
I’ve taught a course in qualitative 
analysis. This was possible be- 
cause more students could partici- 
pate with less danger using the 
smaller equipment. A number of 
other courses would also be feasi- 
ble that couldn’t be taught as ef- 
fectively with the macro tech- 
nique.” 


The problems (and some 
solutions) 


Initial cost. “One reason that ad- 
ministrators might be reluctant to 
switch from macro to semi-micro 
is the initial cost of conversion. 
Some of the special equipment we 
need is rather expensive. Centri- 
fuges for precipitation reactions 
cost a little over $60 each. We 
need scales that are accurate to at 
least one hundredth of a milli- 
gram; they come high, and we 
need from six to 12 for each lab- 
oratory. 

“But there’s a bright side to 
this too. If you’re building a new 
laboratory, your initial cost is 
lower than it would be for macro 
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equipment. If you’re converting, 
the operation can be phased over 
a three-year period, and the cost 
can be spread over three annual 
budgets. 

“And the macro equipment on 
hand isn’t wasted. I kept some of 
ours for classroom demonstra- 
tions, and quite a bit of it went to 
science teachers in the elementary 
and junior high schools. They use 
it for demonstrations, where they 
may have taught only theory be- 
fore. So our conversion in the high 
school enriched our science teach- 
ing throughout the system.” 


More preparation. “A major prob- 
lem is the need to keep the re- 
agent trays filled—in our labora- 
tory, 24 trays with 108 bottles 
each. When we had a macro lab- 
oratory, the reagents were distrib- 
uted during class, and we paid the 
price in less keen interest and less 
effective learning. Now I have to 
fill the trays outside of school 
hours, but it’s worth it. 

“Four years ago, I used to 
spend up to an hour every after- 
noon just on this chore. Today 
there are more supply houses, and 
it’s easier to get the correct size 
bottles, labels and so on. A teach- 
er should be able to keep the 
trays filled in a couple of hours a 
week—perhaps less if he lets his 
better students help out. Several 
of mine have come back to help 
me after they graduated, and some 
of those who take chemistry their 
junior year give me a hand when 
they’re seniors.” 


A new hazard. “We’ve come up 
against one safety hazard with 
semi-micro equipment that wasn’t 
quite as serious in a macro labora- 
tory. The students work closer to 
the smaller test tubes; and because 
they feel more comfortable with 
the smaller amounts of reagents, 
they aren’t always as cautious as 
they should be—the beginning 
students especially. When they’re 
heating liquids in the test tubes, 
the acids and bases sometimes 


erupt, and this brings a danger of | 


damage to the hands, face and, 
particularly, the eyes. 

“To guard against that, we’ve 
adopted a rule that is enforced in 


all industrial laboratories: ‘If 
you’re working with chemicals 
that you think aren’t dangerous, 
wear glasses. If you know they 
are dangerous, wear goggles.’ 

“We don’t have occasion to re- 
quire goggles, but we do require 
all students to wear glasses during 
their laboratory work. For those 
who don’t own prescription glass- 
es, we supply very high quality, 
optically ground, industrial glasses 
—the same type that are used in 
the laboratories of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. here in St. Louis. 
There’s no problem of eye strain 
at all. 

“My own feeling is that glasses 
should be worn in any chemical 
laboratory, whether it’s macro or 
semi-micro. With the semi-micro 
technique they’re somewhat more 
necessary, that’s all.” 


Inertia. “I think most _ people 
who've ever studied a little science 
realize that the metric system 
would be more useful in everyday 
life than the present English sys- 
tem of weights and measures. But 
we won’t change our ways in the 
immediate future because of the 
tremendous adjustment it would 
require in our thinking. That same 
obstacle exists, on a miniature 
scale, in the change from macro 
to the semi-micro technique. Let’s 
call it inertia. 

“The only solutions I know for 
it are persistence and time.” End 


Semi-micro reagent trays are con- 
veniently located within reach. 
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What are the new 


Better ways of teaching all the sciences are now being developed. The first 
complete curriculum is in physics. Here’s what the new course looks like, 


why it’s becoming so popular, and how you can get started in it. 


= = «# Thecurrent high interest in the teaching of science has resulted in 
a whole series of new courses designed to improve their appeal to students 
and their ease of presentation. 

Special committees have been at work revising physics, biology, chem- 
istry and math courses that have been taught basically the same way 
—sluggishly—for the last several decades. 

What are “the new curriculums’? All of the committees concerned with 
revising science teaching have concentrated on presenting basic concepts. 
The committees found that over the years most science teaching had gotten 
away from basic considerations. 

The most recent urge has been to give currency to science courses by 
including as much as possible about the technological advances and new 
applications of science. The result has been that technology has become 


Films in the new curriculums are not reviews or primers. They bring to the 
class top physicists and instructors conducting experiments too awkward and 
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top-heavy and the basic concepts 
have been lost. The further result: 
no matter how a course was revised 
to keep up with technology, it was 
always out of date. 

The new courses all assume that 
basic concepts must be thoroughly 
understood by the student. Then, 
on his own during the school years 
and as an adult, he can use this 
primary knowledge to keep up 
with the new as it is discovered. 

One of the most advanced of the 
new curriculums is physics. Pro- 
duced by the Physical Science 
Study Committee, here’s a course 
which is being used in whole or 
in part in better than 2,000 high 
schools this year. 

One of the features of the new 
physics curriculum is its flexibility. 
A school can adopt the course in 
toto—using everything from a text- 
book to films and supplementary 
paperbound books—or it can take 
any piece of the curriculum that 
appeals to its pocketbook. 
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curriculums? 


It becomes readily apparent 
that much of the usual subject 
matter is left out of the new physics 
course. The material dealing with 
technology is omitted. So are some 
materials of considerable signifi- 
cance and interest, such as the 
physics of sound. What remains 
has been carefully evaluated. 

To be included, the subject mat- 
ter had to meet four criteria: 


1. Teach major achievements 
of physics, such as the great con- 
servation principles. 

2. Give insight into the way in 
which these powerful ideas were 
conceived, nurtured and sometimes 
overthrown by even more power- 
ful ideas. 

3. Present a unified story in 
which the interconnections within 
physics were brought to light. 

4. Show physics as a human 
activity comparable in significance 
to the other major studies of high 
school students. 

To follow these criteria the or- 
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der of subject presentation differs 
widely from the traditional course. 
The sequence is based not on 
chronology of discovery but on 
the student’s familiarity with the 
phenomena. 


Optics first 


The best example of this is the 
early introduction of optics. 

Optics, says the PSSC, provides 
a better point of entry for a serious 
study of physics than the usual 
Newtonian mechanics. Newtonian 
mechanics is highly abstract and 
quite apart from ordinary experi- 
ence. At the elementary level, it is 
not suitable to show the interplay 
among experiment, law, and model 
that characterizes physics. It too 
often is hopelessly dull. 

In optics, however, the teacher 
takes advantage of phenomena 
with which the student is familiar. 
Many interesting experiments can 
be performed. The teacher can use 
these to build a momentum of in- 


too expensive for schools. Here are views from three films (left to right): “Millikan Experiment,” Dr. Albert Redfield, 
IBM; “Simple Waves,” John Shive, Bell Laboratories; “Pressure of Light,” Dr. Jerrold Zacharias, MIT. 
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terest that will carry the student 
into mechanics, for which he is 
then better prepared. 


Four major parts 


The new course is in four major 
sections, all closely interrelated. 

The first is a general introduc- 
tion to the fundamental physical 
notions of time, space and matter. 
From experiments in measuring 
time and matter, the student 
moves to an understanding of ve- 
locity and acceleration, of vectors 
and of relative motion. He then 
goes on to study matter, develop- 
ing the concepts of mass and of its 
conservation. Laboratory work 
and films then show that matter is 
made of relatively few kinds of 
atoms. In this first part, the stu- 
dent gets the idea that in physics, 
time, space and matter are united. 

The second part begins with 
light, leading to the particle theory 
and then to waves. Discussion in 
this part emphasizes the manner 
in which virtually all scientific 
knowledge develops. 

Part three takes a closer look at 
motion, this time from a dynamic 
point of view. With simple lab- 
oratory apparatus, the student dis- 
covers Newton’s law of motion. 
(Incidentally, this course refers 
throughout to Newton’s law and 
has eliminated the conventional at- 
tempt to require the memorization 
of Newton’s three laws of motion.) 
The laws of gravity, conservation 
of momentum and conservation of 
energy are introduced through a 
combination of theory and labora- 
tory exploration. 

The last part of the course intro- 
duces the student to electricity and 
through it to the physics of the 
atom. Here he uses the knowledge 
of dynamics gained in part three. 
Next comes a discussion of mag- 
netic fields produced by magnets 
and currents and the forces they 
exert on moving charges. The final 
section discusses the induction 
laws, leading to the structure of 
the atom. The circle is thus closed 
and the student returns to the basic 
concepts of science with a new un- 
derstanding. 

All through the course, com- 
partmentalization is resisted. The 
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subject of light, for instance, is not 
disposed of in one great gulp, but 
reappears in progressively greater 
depth as the student’s general un- 
derstanding of physics deepens. 

The course also seeks to stress 
the interconnections among phys- 
ics and the other sciences, particu- 
larly chemistry and biology. 

Physics, then, is presented in 
this new course as an intellectual 
activity rather than as a body of 
rules for the control or manipula- 
tion of natural phenomena. 

The course stresses the pursuit 
of knowledge and the satisfaction 
to be derived from the acquisition 
of knowledge, independent of the 
material gains that may be associa- 
ted with it. 

How about the student who is 
interested in going down sideroads 
of technology? Are there aspects of 
physics to be ignored entirely? The 
answer is “no.” To accommodate 
these students, Doubleday & Co. 
has begun publishing annually a 
series of 12 to 15 paperback vol- 
umes, each selling for under a 
dollar and each offering the bright, 
interested student a chance to 
delve further into the technology 
of physics. One book discusses the 
physics of television, another is a 
study of the nature of violent 
storms, another makes up for the 
deletion of the physics of sound in 
the basic textbook. 


Students like it 


Field tests tend to prove that the 
new course, hard as it is, is yet 
appealing to the average young- 
ster. For one thing, it is designed 
so that advanced mathematics is 
not absolutely essential, although 
no one will deny that being at ease 
with abstract numbers helps. 
Enough about logarithms is in- 
cluded to make up for this defi- 
ciency, say the course’s proponents. 

Lots of interesting laboratory 
work is another teaser for the stu- 
dent who ordinarily would not take 
physics. Much of the apparatus is 
purposely made from common- 
place things such as soda straws 
and storage batteries. 

Experiments have been changed, 
too. They’re a far cry from the old 
method where the student simply 


performed the dictated steps, and 
reached a foregone conclusion. In 
the new curriculum, the chief pur- 
pose of the laboratory work is to 
get the student to think. Finding 
the precise answer is subordinate 
to understanding. 


Using films 


The films correlated to the 
course are different from the usual 
educational films. They presume 
there is a teacher and a textbook. 
They also presume the students 
have been doing laboratory work. 

But since there are experiments 
which require equipment too small, 
too large or too difficult for the 
average high school student, the 
films will supplement lab work. 
They feature top scientists who not 
only perform the experiments, but 
give students a real-life picture of 
science in action. 

The films can be bought or 
rented separately. To help get 
around the cost factor, the films 
have been correlated with various 
standard textbooks now in use. 


The resistance 


Why aren’t all schools adopting 
the new courses? Money is one 
reason. It’s expensive to purchase 
the tools and to train the teachers 
the new course demands. Another 
reason might best be called “re- 
sistance to change.” Many schools 
have felt no great demand for 
change. Some schools, of course, 
don’t offer physics; in many cases 
because they don’t have a physics 
teacher. And educators, like peo- 
ple everywhere, have a tendency to 
leave well enough alone. 

But what is left alone is no long- 
er going to be well enough—if it 
ever was. And, with money being 
provided by various foundations 
as well as the federal government, 
it seems obvious that major revi- 
sions in science teaching are going 
to be made. 

Some of the more advanced and 
wealthy school systems are already 
well into the new material. The 
great majority are just beginning 
to move forward this year. Hope- 
fully, it won’t be long before every 
district has at least gotten its feet 
wet in the new curriculums. End 
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scientific help from industry 


Top science students in Glen Rock, N. J., are seeing their 


classroom theories come to life in industrial research lab- 


oratories and production lines. Here’s how this district co- 


operates with eight firms in an exciting summer program. 


on8 Industry’s role in science ed- 
ucation is growing. 

Item: A North Carolina high 
school regularly sends groups of 
students into tobacco fields with 
professional researchers to ana- 
lyze the chemical content of soil. 
Item: In a New York district, 
workers of a major research insti- 
tution are helping biology students 
with their experiments on cancer 
tumors in mice. 

Item: In Tulsa, Okla., local re- 
searchers are invited into the class- 
rooms to share their knowledge 
with interested students. 

Item: In a Dallas, Tex., suburb, 
petroleum engineers have con- 
ducted experiments and demon- 
strations on educational television 
programs. 

Not surprisingly, many indus- 
trial firms have volunteered their 
services, personnel and facilities to 
schools located within their areas 
of employment. From a com- 
pany’s point of view, this is simply 
good community relations. 

From a school’s point of view, 
industry can be a_ tremendous 
help. Facilities the district cannot 
afford become available to talent- 
ed students and 
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enthusiastic 





“All | have to do is explain 
our program. Most firms are 
as anxious as we are to get 
started. Some volunteer.” 


EUGENE J. BRADFORD 
Superintendent, Glen Rock, N. J. 


_turer of 


teachers. Students doing extracur- 
ricular work get advice and tech- 
nical help from top scientists in 
their fields of interest. Perhaps 
most important of all, principles 
and theories learned in class come 
to life for youngsters when they 
observe practical applications. 

One district with an organized 
program that takes advantage of 
help available from local industry 
is Glen Rock, N.J. Here, academi- 
cally gifted students in biology, 
chemistry and physics, volunteer 
for extracurricular college lec- 
tures during the regular school 
year, then attend short seminars 
and institutes held at nearby re- 
search plants during the summer. 
The youngsters actually go into 
the labs and, though they don’t 
conduct experiments, they do get 
firsthand exposure to science at 
work. 

This summer, for example, 
Glen Rock biology and chemistry 
students spent time at Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, Inc., a nearby manufac- 
pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals. Three of the company’s 
top researchers taught students 
how to care for and breed labora- 
tory animals, and demonstrated 
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In industrial research lab, Glen Rock pupils observe care and testing of 





animals. Here; they see how researcher samples stomach content of mouse. 


how new drugs are developed by 
testing them on animals. 

Seven other organizations also 
made time and personnel avail- 
able to the schools in the summer. 

Glen Rock Superintendent Eu- 
gene J. Bradford says the basic 
aim of the program is to show stu- 
dents the practical application of 
knowledge. “We are bringing 
these students in direct contact 
with practicing scientists,” he says. 
“Opportunities for such contact 
are normally quite restricted, and 
programs like ours do a lot toward 
eliminating students’ misconcep- 


Precision weighing of chemicals is a practical application of the principles 


tions about research and the peo- 
ple who do it. One physics stu- 
dent told me he discovered, much 
to his surprise, that scientists are 
human. 

“One big advantage of this pro- 
gram is that it brings industry 
closer to education. When com- 
panies get to know our schools, 
they go out of their way to help us 
with their advice, recommenda- 
tions and resources.” 


How the program works 


The college-industry program is 
really an extension of superior stu- 





learned in school lab. This is basic aim of volunteer program. 
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dents’ regular classwork, but they 
get no credit toward graduation. 
“We already had separate classes 
for our top science students in 
grades nine through 12,” says 
Bradford. “At the beginning of 
the school year, these students 
volunteered to take on extracur- 
ricular experiments and to go to 
college lectures. These are held 
about once a month during the 
school year at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Union State College 
and Montclair State College—all 
within easy driving distance of our 
schools. These talks are meant to 
fill the gap between the students’ 
classwork and what they will see 
when they visit the industrial firms 
next summer. But the subject mat- 
ter is integrated with the students’ 
regular studies. 

“At the beginning of the sum- 
mer, when school is recessed, we 
set up dates to visit the cooperat- 
ing companies. The firms are se- 
lected because of their proximity, 
their willingness to make top peo- 
ple available to us, and their di- 
versity. All I have to do is call or 
write and explain our program. 
Most firms are as anxious to do it 
as we are. Some companies have 
actually volunteered.” 

High school science teachers 
visit the firms before the students 
do. The teachers go into the labs 
and help the firm’s technicians and 
scientists arrange a tour and pro- 





INDUSTRY SERVES 
EDUCATION 


Eight research labs cooper- 
ated with Glen Rock High 
School in conducting seminars 
for outstanding science stu- 
dents. They are: 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


U.S. Rubber Co., Wayne, N.J. 
New Jersey Experimental Sta- 
tion, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, 
N. J. 

Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, 
mM. Y, 
Westinghouse 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Isotopes, Inc., Westwood, N. J. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Electric Corp., 
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gram for the coming visit. This in- 
sures that the students will see and 
learn things that pertain directly to 
their regular studies. 

“We usually arrange a visit for 
the middle of the week,” says 
Bradford. “On Monday, the stu- 
dents gather at school. Their 
teachers explain the nature of the 
firm’s business, and what the stu- 
dents can expect to see and learn. 
This enables them to help them- 
selves, get questions ready and so 
forth, so they don’t walk into a lab 
unprepared. 

“A visit to a company lasts two 
or three days. First, the students 
get an indoctrination talk, then 
they are taken to the labs, produc- 
tion lines, etc. They usually move 
about in small groups escorted by 
company personnel who are famil- 
iar with different phases of the op- 
eration. Sometimes, a group of 
students will spend an entire day 
in One room examining a piece of 
research in minute detail. They 
are encouraged to ask questions, 
and company ‘guides’—fore- 
warned—always try to explain the 
practical applications of labora- 
tory studies.” 

At the end of the week, the stu- 
dents return to school for a review 
class. Some of them prepare oral 
or written reports on what they 
saw. Last summer students visited 
eight research labs in the vicinity 
(see list opposite page). Each 
showed a different way in which 
scientific theory, learned in the 
classroom, is put to practical use 
in industry and business. 


No objection 


“The visits constitute an ex- 
pense to the firms, because they 
are placing several persons at our 
disposal all day for two or three 
days during working hours. Nev- 
ertheless, there has never been an 
objection from top management or 
supervisors. We arrive early in the 
morning and leave about four in 
the afternoon. Students are usual- 
ly treated to lunch in the cafe- 
terias. 

“I think these firms regard our 
program not as a_personnel-re- 
cruiting device, but as industrial 
recruiting for science in general. 
They feel they’re doing their bit 


for education.” End 
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Where to get help 
for your district 


If you are interested in upgrading your district’s 


science program, you needn’t go out on your own. 


Help is available from a variety of sources. Here is 


a description of programs sponsored by the Na- 


tional Science Foundation of direct benefit to 


schools. 


= @ # Since World War II, and 
especially since Sputnik, a_ re- 
vamping of America’s science edu- 
cation has been a prime concern 
of some of our most brilliant and 
imaginative minds. Everyone has 
pitched in: federal and state agen- 
cies, private foundations, profes- 
sional societies, many large public 
school systems and industry. 

Do you want ideas for—and as- 
sistance with—curriculum §struc- 
ture? course content? teacher 
training? buildings and equip- 
ment? instructional methods and 
classroom aids? Help in all these 
areas is available now and in 
abundance. Literally dozens of 
groups invite your requests for in- 
formation—so many, in fact, that 
your first problem might be where 
to turn first. The answer is easy: 
to your state department of educa- 
tion and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington, D.C. 
They'll help you chart a path 
through the maze. 


To sample the range of activity 
in this field, let’s consider the proj- 
ects supported by just one or- 
ganization, the National Science 
Foundation in Washington, D.C. 
NSF is an independent agency of 
the federal government, created in 
1950 to encourage basic research, 
training and education in the sci- 
ences, and the interchange and 
dissemination of scientific infor- 
mation. Many of its programs are 
carried on at the college, graduate 
and professional levels. 

The following condensed sum 
mary includes only those NSF 
projects that directly affect ele- 
mentary and secondary schools— 
your schools. Here they are: 


Elementary schools 
Study opportunities. For teachers 


_ and supervisors who wish to ex- 


tend their own science education, 
NSF supports summer and in- 
service institutes at selected col- 
leges and universities. These in- 
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stitutes, which charge no tuition or 
fees, offer instruction in the sub- 
ject matter of science and mathe- 
matics; they do not touch on meth- 
ods of teaching science in the 
elementary school. Participants in 
the summer institutes may receive 
stipends and allowances. Partici- 
pants in the in-service institutes 
may receive allowances for books 
and limited travel. For more in- 
formation, write to the Institute 
Section of NSF. (See the directory 
on page 98 for addresses of all 
organizations and persons men- 
tioned in this article.) 


Course development. Under an 
NSF grant, scientists at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley 
are devising sample units in gen- 
eral science for grades one through 
six. Members of the departments 
of physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, bio-chemistry, psychol- 
ogy and the history and philosophy 
of science are working together 
with the university’s school of 
education and schools in nearby 
districts. (For information, write 
to the Elementary School Science 
Project.) 

A source book on earth sciences 
—comprising sample units, labo- 
ratory and field studies, and other 
teaching aids—is being developed 
at the University of Minnesota. 
This project is sponsored by the 
American Geological Institute un- 
der a grant from NSF. (For in- 
formation, write to Dr. Robert L. 
Heller. ) 

A number of exploratory stud- 

ies in course development are also 
being made, some by groups with 
a specific interest in the elemen- 
tary schools, some by groups 
which have developed materials 
for secondary schools and are 
now seeking a fresh challenge. 
(For information, write to the 
Course Content Improvement 
Section of NSF.) 
Classroom aids. Libraries of care- 
fully selected books on science 
and mathematics are available on 
loan under an NSF grant. (For 
information, write to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. ) 

New grants for classroom aid 
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projects include one for the de- 
velopment and testing of inexpen- 
sive materials, such as an abacus 
and blocks, for use in teaching 
arithmetic. (For information, 
write to Dr. J. N. Payne.) 


Secondary schools 


Study opportunities. Advanced 
science training is provided for 
both teachers and students under 
NSF grants. For teachers alone, 
there are six distinct programs: 

Teachers of science and mathe- 
matics who are qualified for indi- 
vidual study at a graduate level 
are considered for summer fel- 
lowships, which pay a stipend in 
addition to tuition, fees and cer- 
tain allowances. Tenures range 
from one summer session to three 
full summers; and the studies may 
be in any of several disciplines or 
interdisciplinary fields. Five hun- 
dred secondary-school teachers re- 
ceived fellowships in 1960. (For 
information, write to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science.) 

Approximately 18,000 teachers 
attended NSF summer institutes 
this year. They ran for an average 
of seven weeks. Participants are 
eligible for stipends plus allow- 
ances, and many earn graduate 
credit for their work. An an- 
nouncement of the summer in- 
stitutes for 1962 is scheduled for 
early January. (For information, 
write to the Institutes Section of 
NSF.) 

For teachers who wish to pursue 
a full year of graduate study in a 
college or university, NSF sup- 
ports a program of academic-year 
institutes. During 1960-61, more 
than 1,500 teachers were partici- 
pating; a number of these were 
able to earn their master’s de- 
grees. Each participant receives a 
stipend plus allowances, as well as 
free tuition. In many cases, the 
grants are extended to include the 
summer following the academic 
year. (For information, write to 
the Institutes Section of NSF.) 

Nearly 200 in-service institutes 
which meet on Saturdays or dur- 
ing after-school hours are con- 
ducted each year by colleges and 


universities under NSF grants, 
Teachers who attend may receive 
allowances for books and limited 
travel. There are no fees or tui- 
tion. (For information, write to 
the Institutes Section of NSF.) 

Under an NSF program, for 
research participating, qualified 
teachers may take part during the 
summer months in the laboratory 
research programs of colleges and 
universities. Actual work on proj- 
ects with experienced scientific in- 
vestigators, in the laboratory or in 
the field, may be augmented by 
appropriate courses or seminars. 
This work may frequently be ap- 
plied toward the research require- 
ments for a master’s degree or a 
doctorate. Stipends and certain al- 
lowances, including those for tui- 
tion and fees, are provided. (For 
information, write to the Special 
Projects in Science Education 
Section of NSF.) 

To supplement these five pro- 
grams, NSF offers a variety of 
other study opportunities, includ- 
ing lecture conferences, work con- 
ferences—at which teachers, sci- 
entists and educational administra- 
tors meet to consider problems of 
science education—and group 
study and home study programs. 
(For information, write to the 
Special-Projects in Science Educa- 
tion Section of NSF.) 


For students. Study opportunities 
for students are made available 
under NSF grants during the 
school year and during the sum- 
mer months. Extracurricular sci- 
ence programs conducted during 
evenings or on weekends are sup- 
ported through grants to local col- 
leges and universities, as are ex- 
perimental, one-of-a-kind projects 
which do not fit clearly into the 
specifically defined programs. 

Summer training is open to high- 
ability students through programs 
especially designed by colleges, 
universities and nonprofit research 
organizations. (For information, 
write to the Special Projects 
in Science Education Section of 
NSF.) 


Course development. Programs to 
design new courses in physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics 
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and other’ similar disciplines 
are now being actively supported 
by NSF. The foundation does not 
help to promote the general accept- 
ance of these courses; but it expects 
that they will be made easily avail- . 
able, in part through commercial 
channels, to any school that may 
wish to use them. 

The only course now complete 
is that created by the Physical Sci- 
ence Study Committee. (A descrip- 
tion of this physics curriculum is 
contained in the article beginning 
on page 90. For more information, 
write to the Physical Science Study 
Committee. ) 

A new course in mathematics is 
nearly complete. Textbooks and 
teachers’ guides for grades seven 
through 12 are in print. A number 
of special publications, including 
monographs and study guides for 
teachers, are being drafted. (For 
information, write to the School 
Mathematics Study Group. ) 

Preliminary versions of mate- 
rials for two separate chemistry 
courses and three versions of a 
biology course are now being tested 
in pilot classes. Biology materials 
are also being tested and an earth 
science source book will soon be 
published. (For information, write 
to the Chemical Bond Approach 
Project, the Chemical Education 
Materials Study, the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study and Dr. 
Robert L. Heller.) 

(For information about other 
NSF programs in course de- 
velopment, write to the Course 
Content Improvement Section of 
NSF.) 


Classroom aids. Classroom visits 
by outstanding scientists, mathe- 
maticians and engineers are ar- 
ranged through professional scien- 
tific societies under NSF grants. 
(For information, write to the 
Special Projects in Science Educa- 
tion Section of NSF. ) 

Libraries of distinguished books 
On science and mathematics— 
more than 400 sets of about 200 
books each—are available on loan 
through an NSF grant. (For infor- 
mation, write to the American As- 


sociation for the Advancement of 


Science. ) 
text continued on page 98 
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A PROBLEM OF BALANCE 


Observations on the role of sci- 
ence in the high school curricu- 
lum. . . . From a tape-recorded 
interview with Bowen C. Dees, 
Assistant Director for Scientific 
Personnel and Education, Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 


“How important is science? Can sci- 
ence students dispense with foreign 
languages, English or social sciences 
in high school? Could these subjects 
be eliminated in order to clear the 
way for more science study? 


“My answer must be categorically no. 
They cannot be eliminated. They’re 
necessary as a background for the 
student who wants to go into science. 
More important, they’re necessary 
because these students are citizens. 
The basic function of American sec- 
ondary education, public and private, 
has been largely to prepare the citi- 
zen rather than the specialist, and | 
think one would have to look hard 
to find any substantial body of peo- 
ple who believe we should change 
that function. 


“But now the question has been 
raised, ‘Are we putting too much 
emphasis on science?’ Many people 
have argued, of course, that we must 
fight for balance; we argue this way 
too. But our position is that there has 
been an imbalance in our schools— 
and this holds at all levels, elemen- 
tary through college—which has been 
detrimental not only to science but 
to the culture as a whole. No human 
being can live in the Western world 
today without a continual contact 
with all kinds of scientific and ap- 
plied-scientific artifacts. Everyone, 
whether or not he plans to be active 
in science or engineering, must know 
something about science and engi- 
neering, just in order to be able to 
live his life in a full way. 


“For years we've had a tremendous 
unconcern about scientific illiteracy in 
this country. | personally feel that the 
pendulum has not yet swung too far 
in the other direction. We here at 


‘ NSF know that we ought not to do 
























































anything to make it swing too far in 
the other direction; our role, rather, 
is to see that it doesn’t stay too far in 
the direction of inadequate atten- 
tion to science. 


“This isn’t just a problem for 
schools. The vast majority of Ameri- 
can citizens don’t know very much 
about science. They don’t understand 
the implications of certain of the 
really serious public issues that have 
been born of scientific research and 
development in the last few decades. 
Yet these issues are playing an im- 
portant role on the_ international 
scene. They're increasingly prominent 
in the newspapers every day. How 
can a citizen understand these issues 
until he’s a little more firm in his un- 
derstanding of the scientific develop- 
ments that underlie them? 


“But this understanding must not be 
accomplished at the expense of the 
social sciences and of English. Too lit- 
tle attention has been given to English 
as contrasted with some of the other 
subject areas. Purely from the stand- 
point of who makes a good scientist, 
the best single predictor of success 
seems to be the student's ability to in- 
terpret a simple paragraph of non- 
scientific text. In short, students who 
know how to read well are likely to 
be more successful at science than 
those who don’t—and this is one of the 
problems we’re going to continue to 
face.” 
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A source book of laboratory and 
field studies for biology is being 
published in a program sponsored 
by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Coun- 
cil under an NSF grant. (For in- 
formation, write to Dr. C. A. Law- 
son. ) 

Films for classroom use and for 
telecasts are being produced, un- 
der at least 19 NSF grants, in the 
fields of anthropology, biology, 
chemistry, engineering, mathemat- 
ics, physics and general science. 
(For information, write to the 
Course Content Improvement Sec- 
tion of NSF and/or the Interdis- 
ciplinary Committee on Film and 
Television in Science and Mathe- 
matics Education.) 

Laboratory aids are also being 
developed under an extensive pro- 
gram of individual grants—S6 
have been authorized this year— 
in a wide array of subjects. Those 
specifically intended for secondary 
schools include apparatus for 
courses in math, biology, meteor- 
ology and psychology. (For infor- 
mation, write to the Course Con- 
tent Improvement Section of NSF.) 


Other services 


Library. Lists of recommended 
books are available to school li- 
braries that wish to increase their 
science collections. (For informa- 
tion, write to the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science.) 

Guidance. Science career informa- 
tion is being developed and distri- 
buted, with NSF support, by vari- 
ous professional societies. (For 
information, write to the Special 
Projects in Science Education Sec- 
tion of NSF.) 


Adult Education. Materials for 
adult discussion groups are avail- 
able under an NSF program to in- 
crease public awareness of the 
facts and significance of contem- 
porary science. (For information, 
write to the Special Projects in 
Science Education Section of 
NSF.) 

Junior college. NSF programs for 
colleges are even more prolific 
than those for elementary and 
secondary schools. (For informa- 
tion, write to NSF. Two booklets 
are especially useful: “Program 
Activities” and “Programs for 
Education.”) End 
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The facts of life about gymnasium floors are: any floor which CAN’T deliver everything 
a properly laid floor of Northern Hard Maple DOES deliver is inadequate. 


Physical education authorities—coaches—in overwhelming majority, declare a good 
gymnasium floor must be smooth, non-chipping, non-splintering, non-abrasive, bright, tight, 
tough, with true resilience to fight off dents, scuffs and scars. Maintenance must be simple, 
quick, economical, effective. And all these values should endure for the life of the building. 
That describes a well-laid floor of genuine Northern Hard Maple (acer saccharum). 


Carrying the 65-year-old MFMA millmark, this superb flooring guarantees scrupulous 
wood selection, scientific drying, precision milling, rigid inspection and grading. 

To insure the final essential, your own prudence must take over. 

Make sure your floor is laid by men who have honest pride in their skill and reputation. 
Such craftsmen are not usually the very lowest bidders (nor yet the highest). 

But the work they do, and the floor you get, is always a bargain. 


In strip, block and patterned types, for nailing, clamping or laying in mastic. 
WRITE for new list of finishing systems and products MFMA-endorsed. 


RN HARD MAPLE 


a, MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
g: J FLOOR THAT GROWS / Suite 547 e 35 East Wacker Drive e Chicago |, lil. 
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DU-HONEY 312 
TABLE-BENCH 


COMBINATION 


Easy = — aw A a fold <<" aaa 
Easy clean ior rs oO 
service. Seats 16 counderteliy. og 





DU-HONEY 112 . 
PORTABLE-FOLDING 
TABLE-UNIT 


Has the Exclusive ‘‘Piggy Back’’ Storage 
Feature. A Table that can change your 
multi-purpose room into a cafeteria, class- 
room or lecture hail in seconds. With the 
**Piggy-Back’’, your 12 standard folding 
chairs store right with the table. 











FOLDING 
CHORAL 
RISERS 
folding! Compact storage! Designed 
ata 
DU-HONEY 512 
FOLD-AWAY 
ROLL-AWAY 
TENNIS TABLE 





Features the ‘‘Hide-Away’’ Net. A quality 
champion built for championship play. 
Store it in a closet! Glide it into place! 
Open with ‘‘feather touch’’ . . . and you’re 
ready to play. Regulation net stores inside 
table in tucked position and extends to 
official width when opened. 





PORTABLE 


PLATFORMS & 
BANDSTANDS 


Sturdy, durable! Compact folding! Ideal 





CADDIES 


FOR CHAIRS-TABLES 
The fast, easy, safe way to 


handle folding chairs and 
tables. Durable construction 
engineered for years of effi- 
cient service. 
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BOOK EXCERPT 





Three ways you can 
predict future 
school enrollments 


There are three basic methods for predicting school en- 


rollments. One is a guess; a second, an estimate. The third 


can be called a valid prediction. Each has its place in 


this complicated area. In this SM book excerpt, the three 


methods are described and compared in language any- 


one—layman or expert—can understand. 


= @ @ One of the greatest prob- 
lems facing all school districts— 
especially those with very rapid 
growth—is the need to accurately 
predict future school plant needs. 
In its 13 years as school consult- 
ant, the Center for School Services 
of New York University has been 
faced with this problem on numer- 
ous occasions. Now, in a mono- 
graph titled “Predicting School En- 
rollments,”’* the center publishes a 
primer designed to give even lay- 
men an insight into the problems, 
possibilities and methods used to 
predict future enrollments. 
Although the foreword to this 
manuscript states that “one must 
have special statistical competence 
in order to make valid pupil en- 





* PREDICTING SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
By Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., Center for School 
Services, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 52 pages. $1.50 


rollment projections,” the booklet 
itself gives examples of situations 
where such help is unnecessary. 
At the same time, it provides a 
basic understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, making it possible 
to intelligently discuss these prob- 
lems when the help of statistical 
experts is needed. 

Subjects discussed in the mono- 
graph include the need for accu- 
rate projections, the methods by 
which projections can be made, 
how to take a school census and a 
step-by-step chapter on how to 
compute a school enrollment pro- 
jection. 

The booklet is written in the 
simplest possible nontechnical lan- 
guage and its charts are remarka- 
ble for their simplicity and clarity. 

The following discussion of the 
different methods for predicting 
school enrollments is taken from 
chapter II of the monograph. 
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ws # A person involved in predicting school enroll- 
ments may use methods that range from sheer guess- 
work to scientific prediction techniques. Persons un- 
familiar with accepted techniques of prediction are 
quite apt to use an educated guess to make their pre- 
diction. Where school enrollment is relatively stable, 
educated guesses often prove to be right. However, 
this is risky business in school districts where rapid 
population changes have taken place. 

There are several refined methods of predicting 
enrollments. A common element in each procedure 
is utilization of data on previous and current school 
enrollment. Aside from this similarity, each method 
makes use of different factors in arriving at the pre- 
dictions. Three of the best known methods of predic- 
tion will be discussed in this chapter. These methods 
are: (1) The “growth curve” method, (2) The 
“birth survival” method, and (3) The “corrected pro- 
motion” method. 


The growth curve method 


The “growth curve” method utilizes school enroll- 
ment data from past years to establish a trend or 
pattern to predict future enrollment. Fairiy complex 
mathematical procedures such as regression analy- 
sis and time series analysis are used to establish the 
direction of the changes or trend in enrollment. For 
example, if the school enrollment in the last five 
years has been decreasing steadily, the formula de- 
veloped from the analysis would indicate a down- 
ward trend. Conversely, if the analysis showed a 
gradual increase in enrollment, the prediction would 
show a slight increase from year to year. The “growth 
curve” method is most effective in localities where 
there are no significant variables such as the building 
of new housing developments or the expansion of 
non-public school facilities that would affect school 
enrollments. There are, however, few communities 
in which the factors influencing school enrollments 
are stable enough to warrant the use of this method 
with confidence. Experience has shown that even un- 
der optimum conditions this method is not very re- 
liable in predicting public school enrollments. 

The major limitation of the “growth curve” method 
is that it does not reflect changes in the age-grade 
distribution of school children. If, for example, there 
will be a larger number of children in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades in a given year than there will 
be in the first, second, and third grades, it would be 
impossible to determine this from a prediction based 
on the “growth curve” method. This is because the 
“srowth curve” method uses only total school enroll- 
ment figures; therefore, predictions using this method 
can not indicate how many children there will be in 
each grade. 


The birth survival method 


When the ratio of the children born in a certain 
year is used to predict the number of children in the 
public schools a given number of years later, the 
method is called the “birth survival” method. The 
method gets its name from the fact that births in a 

text continued on page 105 
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NEW...FAST...SURE WAY TO TEACH 


BASIC ELECTRICITY 


PORTABLE 


LECTRO-TEA CHER 


UNIVOX® 


A complete compact portable 
laboratory for demonstration 
and experimentation 

for students of all ages 


THE LECTRO-TEACHER 


A complete self contained teach- 
ing machine. One lightweight, 
compact, attractive carrying case 
contains computer-type connec- 
tion board, voltmeter, ammeter, 
resistors, lamps, variable volt- 
age supply and circuit breaker. 
A full supply of patch cords, 
complete instruction manual and 
student problem sheets are sup- 
plied to enable teacher or stu- 
dent to set up problems for in- 
dividuals, small groups, or full 
class work. 


The Lectro-Teacher may be used 
in any classroom for student ex- 





perimentation and teacher dem- 
onstration — for simplest elemen- 
tary school classes, thorough 
high school training, or concise 
refresher for college Physics. 


IDEAL FOR TEACHING: 


@ Parallel circuits and series 

@ Use of electrical meters 

@ Current, resistance, power and 
Fundamentals of voltage 

© Circuit diagramming and symbols 

@ Basic electrical calculations, 
using Ohm's Law 

© Experimental measurements 

© Graphic demonstrations 


Simple & Safe Low Voltage Operation 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE — only *92.5° comptete 
with instruction manual and problem sheets. 
Purchasable with NDEA Funds 


For FREE information or demonstration in your school, write today 
Educational Dept. S-1 


LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


) UNIVERSAL ELECTRONICS 


510 Hudson Street 





Hackensack, New Jersey 
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In this pleasant classroom a light value of a warm color is used to counteract the effect of cool light from north and a 


ducators in hundreds of schools have learned by att 
experience that Pittsburgh CoLor DyYNAmIcs impr‘ 
work and study habits of pupils of all ages, as well as] 
efficiency of teaching staffs. 
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mms are transformed into cheerful areas. Small, stuffy 
mms are made to seem spacious and airy. 


By such functional use of color you can help to lessen 
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Let us suggest a color plan 
for your school—FREE! 


@ We'll be glad to send an illustrated book contain- 
ing scores of helpful suggestions on how to use COLOR 
Dynamics. Better still, we’ll submit a planned color 
study of your school, or any part of it, without cost or 
obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have a representative 
see you at your convenience. Or mail coupon below. 








heaatinaad Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., Dept. SM-91, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| Please send me a FREE copy of “Color Dynamics for Grade 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges.”’ 

Please have representative call for Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 























New from RCA—~ 


Modern language 
teaching for all 
grades in every school ! 


RCA wheels in a new era in language teaching 
with the low-cost Mobile Language Laboratory. 
A completely self-contained unit, the RCA 
Mobile Laboratory is equipped to accommo- 
date 10 students and instructor—in any class- 
room. Just roll it in, plug it in, and teach! 


Simple? Yes, and versatile, too. The Mobile 
Lab is capable of performing all the functions 
of a regular Listen-Respond system: you can 
monitor and communicate with each student, 
record each student’s performance. And it’s all 
done with a single, never-so-simple-to-operate 
control panel. Student equipment consists of a 
combination headset, amplifier and microphone 
especially designed for low-level ‘close talking,” 
so that the recitation of all ten students will 
not disturb other members of the class. 


It’s a remarkable unit that can be used at all 
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grade levels. It can serve as the main laboratory, 
as a starter unit for the school that wishes to 
experiment, or as a supplement to an existing 
laboratory. The RCA Mobile Laboratory is 
remarkably priced, too—less than $1,000—for 
a complete 10-student laboratory! 


Immediate demonstrations arranged without 
obligation. For details on this important addi- 
tion to the RCA Educational Electronic 
Products line, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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given year are used to predict how many children 
will be in a given grade in the public schools so many 
years in the future. Births five years ago can be used 
to predict first grade enrollment and so on. 

An example of the use of the “birth survival” 
method follows. If 100 children were born five years 
ago and 80 enter the public school kindergarten, the 
birth survival ratio is 80%. The ratio for the five 
most recent years is computed, then averaged and 
used as the basis for predicting the kindergarten en- 
rollment in the future. Let us say that the average 
“survival” ratio is 85%. To predict the kindergarten 
enrollment, the births four years ago would be multi- 
plied by .85. 

In using the “birth survival” method to predict en- 
rollments for a period of longer than five years, it is 
necessary to estimate future birth rate. This is not 
difficult, however, if the birth rate has remained fair- 
ly stable for the last two or three years. In cases 
where the birth rate trend is upward or downward, 
it is necessary to estimate the change from year to 
year. To do this, factors such as the ages of the house- 
wives should be examined. 

While the “birth survival” method is more precise 
than the “growth curve” method because it uses two 
factors, births and enrollments, its value is limited 
because it does not accurately account for such fac- 
tors as movement of new children into the commu- 
nity, expansion of private or parochial facilities, and 
movement of pupils from grade to grade. The method 
is frequently used in large municipalities to make 
plans for the entire school system, but is of limited 
assistance to them in predicting the enrollments in 
specific sections of the municipality. 

Smaller school districts should avoid using the 
“birth survival” method if they can obtain the in- 
formation necessary to use the “corrected promotion” 
method. 


The corrected promotion method 


The “corrected promotion” method is considered 
to be the most accurate method of predicting school 
enrollments. Factors which influence predictions are 
used to make corrections of the predictions for each 
grade for each year. Thus, it is possible to use differ- 
ent factors to correct the predictions for each grade. 
For example, some children may attend the public 
schools in kindergarten and then transfer to the pa- 
rochial or private school in the community. This cor- 
rection would be made on all projections of first 
grade enrollments from the kindergarten. Similarly, 
there may be more school children moving into the 
community in one grade than in another. The “cor- 
rected promotion” method could account for this in 
the prediction of enrollments for each grade. 

The information needed for the “corrected promo- 
tion” method includes (1) pre-school census data, 
(2) birth reports, (3) past and present school enroll- 
ments, (4) private, parochial and out of district 
school attendance, (5) pupil dropout rates, (6) data 
on migration of children in and out of the school. In 
the experience of the author, the use of the “cor- 
rected promotion” procedure has produced predic- 
tions that are usually accurate within 2% of the ac- 


tual enrollment. | End 
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FOR BETTER MAINTENANCE 


MUSSON 


SAFETY DESIGNED 


RUBBER 


PERFORATED MATS 





Specify safety and quality for your entrances and lobbies. MUSSON mats 
are made in all sizes and shapes, for all areas. Easy to clean and handle. 






PEBBLE BASE al- 
lows air circuta- 
tion and drainage 
under the mats. 


HEAVY DUTY LIVE RUBBER 
PYRAMID SURFACE DESIGN gives safer 
foot traction and ease of cleaning. 

: BLACK BROWN RED GREEN GRAY 
Perforations, cloverieaf, hexagon, round, or rectangular, are made so 
the newest spike heels will not catch. Suitable for recess or surface 
— Made %” or ¥2” thick. Sizes up to 72” x 16’6” in one 
section. 


MUSSON MOLDED RUBBER STAIR TREADS 


Musson makes treads of the toughest, heaviest gauge and weight, molded 
rubber. They are designed for safety, beauty and durability. Try them. 
Write for catalog samples and prices 


THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER COMPANY 





1316 E. ARCHWOOD AKRON 6, OHIO 
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easy mounting on any surface 


Boston sharpeners 
now can be mounted 
on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel 
without drilling holes. 










MOUNTING KIT 


W/E TA 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


guaranteed quality ..... 


BLUNT FINE 


The strong all-metal construction of 
Boston Pencil Sharpeners makes 
them last . . . Bases are guaranteed 
against breakage. ..There is a model 


for every need, and one #= 
mounting kit fits all models. BGStON 
Send for catalog and price list. — 


€. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


(Circle number 728 for more information) 
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FRIBBLE calls it a “frill” — “Air 
conditioning?— it’s for the birds. 
I got through without it!” 


(. 
‘i 
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L 


QUIBBLE will “buy” it—if you give - 


him a building that includes air 
conditioning at no extra cost. 


DRIBBLE is bouncing the idea 
around. “We can’t air-condition 
this school; maybe the next one!” 
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he a few years ago we asked: 
‘Are we ready to air-condition our 
schools?” 

Then came Sputnik—and ex- 
amination of our educational sys- 
tem. Shortcomings of the present 
were blamed on teaching of the 
past. Demands of the future were 
portrayed by frightening statistics. 
Quality and quantity became im- 
portant educational yardsticks. 

Many new curriculums, meth- 
ods, tools, and schedules are being 
proposed to improve teaching. 
Conditions that improve learning 
deserve equal attention. 


Fribble, Quibble, and Dribble 


There is a classroom thermal 
comfort most conducive to learn- 
ing. Good schools have sought to 
maintain it with a unit ventilator 
in every room. It heats the room 
for occupancy — after which it 
fights heat from the pupils, the 
lights, and the sun all day long, 
introducing enough fresh air for 
continuous ventilation and enough 
more to prevent the accumulation 
of enervating heat. But when out- 
door air is not cool enough to offset 
the heat gains, refrigerated air is 
required. This condition exists in 
most schools in spring and fall— 
and in all of them in summer. 


THE TIME HAS COME FOR 


Mechanical cooling is needed now 
in schools intent on achieving ex- 
cellence. It will be needed in all 
schools in the years ahead. 


Time for Action 


An educational revolution is un- 
der way. Changing patterns de- 
mand flexible schools. Learning 
spaces—whatever their size—need 
a year-round thermal environment 
under unitary control. The facility 
is an economic necessity based on 
productivity. 


Challenge to the Planners 


Schools should be designed to 
meet new educational needs—in- 
cluding air conditioning on its 
merits. Some schools may cost less 
with air conditioning than others 
without it; but architecture should 
not be weighted by this require- 
ment. The goal is the pupil’s learn- 
ing efficiency. 


The Role of Nesbitt 


Air-conditioning schools is a 
specialized field. Manufacturing 
equipment to serve for the life of 
a school calls for a proven ability. 
Look back over the record of the 
past 44 years—in thousands of 
classrooms—and you will confi- 
dently look ahead with Nesbitt. 
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POSITIVE THINKING ABOUT 
SCHOOL AIR CONDITIONING 


Changing educational patterns demand flexible schools with 





learning spaces equipped for year-round air conditioning 
under unitary control—as an economic necessity based upon 


educational productivity for the life of the building. 


We shall be glad to send 
you the complete story 

on Nesbitt year-round 

air conditioning for schools 





McPherson goes Nesbitt! 
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This new high school for McPherson, Kansas, is a good example 
of a building designed to meet modern educational specifications 
—including audio-visual and team teaching methods and year- 
round air conditioning. Total cost (with furniture and kitchen 
equipment), $11.79 per sq. ft.—of which $2.35 is for plumbing, 
heating, and air conditioning. Average cost of 22 non-air-condi- 
tioned high schools in the same area, $13.90 per sq. ft.—Architects 
and Engineers, Shaver & Co., Salina, Kansas. 
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Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Sold also by American Standard Industrial Division and 
American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


(Circle number: 777 for more information) 
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In your school planning, 
include the beauty and quality of 
school furniture by All-Steel 


All-Steel’s complete line of steel office furniture and lockers A 

make school layouts and planning easier and more efficient. The 

beautiful styling lends itself to modern schools. ASE Furniture Ail-S | 

is quality built to last and give years of fine service and per- tee 
formance. Whether for replacement of a single classroom teach- ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
er’s desk, a completely new administrative office, or for files, Aurora, Illinois 

storage cabinets or lockers, call your ASE dealer or write for ae 2 ee © ae © eee © Treen 
; BOOKCASES e LOCKERS e FILING CABINETS 
illustrated catalog. . STORAGE CABINETS 
































(Circle number 702 for more information) 
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Ten entries in eight categories win the highest acclama- 
tion—a citation for excellence. Eleven others are cited 
for outstanding achievement. And the judges present 


two special awards. 





More than 350 individual entries were received from 41 states in the 
first annual School Public Relations Awards contest. 

The contest was sponsored jointly by SCHOOL MANAGEMENT and the 
School Board Publications Association of New Jersey. 

Entries were submitted in five categories, “Outstanding school dis- 
trict periodicals”; “Outstanding new school building campaigns”; “Out- 
standing annual reports on school activities”; “Outstanding teacher re- 
cruitment brochures”; and “Outstanding special purpose projects.” 

Entries in the fifth category (special purpose projects) fell into four 
major groupings and were so divided. These groupings included staff 
communications, budget and finance brochures, curriculum and guid- 
ance information, and special purpose presentations. 

The quality of the entries, in the words of the judges, “was extremely 
high—surprisingly so, since for the most part they were prepared by 
nonprofessionals. 

“The School Public Relations Awards contest as we understand it,” 
the judges continued, “was designed not so much to honor a particular 
district or group of districts for an outstanding job, but to improve the 
over-all quality of this important part of the school program. Certainly 
if all school public relations efforts were of the same high quality as 
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THE JUDGES 


Lawrence Derthick 
Assistant Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association 


Paul Zucker 

Executive Vice President, 
Ruder & Finn, Inc., 
Public Relations Counsel 


N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. 
Educational Consultant, 
Engelhardt, Engelhardt & Leggett 


Donald Matthews 

Assistant Superintendent, Dallas; 
President, National School 
Public Relations Association 


Milton Steinhauer 

Chairman, Dept. of Administration, 
School of Education, 
Rutgers—The State University 


Ben Brodinsky 

Vice President, 

Educational Press Association; 
Editor-in-chief, Croft Services 


Robert Luse 
Assistant to Executive Director, 
N. J. Federation of School Boards 


Paul Abramson 
Editor, 
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most of these entries, they would go a long way towards giving the 
public the information it needs and wants.” 


The criteria 


Entries in each of the categories were judged on the basis of initial 
impact, over-all appearance, clarity of writing, ability to get a point 
across, and apparent knowledge of the audience. The effectiveness of 
the material was also considered, although a good effort in a losing 
cause was not necessarily eliminated. 

All entries were received by the School Board Publications Association, 
Rutgers—The State University, New Brunswick, N. J. There they were 
classified and numbered preparatory to a preliminary screening. 

A committee of five members of the executive board of the SBPA 
screened all entries shortly after the deadline. The recommendations 
of this screening committee were submitted to the national judges at 
New York’s Sheraton East Hotel on July 6. The judges, however, were 
given a chance to review all entries. 

The national judges (see opposite page) considered entries in each 
category separately. Each judge had an individual score sheet on which 
to note his preferences and, where appropriate, to make comments on 
individual entries of the total group. . 


The awards 


Judges were asked to award at least one Citation for Excellence, 
Citation for Outstanding Achievement and Honorable Mention in each 
of the categories. 

Altogether the judges bestowed 10 Citations for Excellence, 11 Cita- 
tions for Outstanding Achievement and two Special Citations—for a 
superior over-all district public relations program, and a special and 
unusual approach to school-community relations. 

The outstanding entries, and the names of all districts winning cita- 
tions and honorable mentions, appear on the following pages. 
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SPECIAL 
CITATION 


Board of Education, Prince George’s County, Upper Marlboro, Md. 


“For its full understanding and 
use of the best techniques of public 
relations,” a Special Citation is 
awarded to the Board of Education 
of Prince George’s County. The 
consistent high quality of its 
publications—six of which won 
prizes in the individual categories— 
attests to the great emphasis this 
district places on an informed and 
active citizenry. 
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SPECIAL 
CITATION 





soard of Education, Ector County, Odessa, Texas 


The Ector County Board of 
Education is awarded a Special 
Citation for an unusual approach to 
school-community relations. School 
personnel, entirely by themselves, 
wrote, directed and produced three 
half-hour television programs 
concentrating on classroom activity. 
The programs were shown as a 
public service by local stations 
during prime evening time. 
Appraising films submitted as a 
contest entry, the judges said, “The 
programs could have been no less 
than remarkably effective in 
ne “=! gementing relations with the public.” 
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OUTSTANDING 





PERIODICALS 
CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
Burbank, Calif., Board of Education 
=v ara | al Wn 
Bill of Wahts 
 —— 1 Suales “Burbank Schools is one of the few 
Conor os fn . regularly issued publications which gets 
pane NN nl EE right to the heart of the public’s interest 








( : a 1~ monthly issues are bound and become 
a the superintendent’s annual report. 


The Eleventh Grade Citizen 


Burbank Schools 


CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
Scranton, Pa., Board of Education 


The Scranton Public Schools Newsletter was se- 
lected for its comprehensive coverage and interpreta- 
tion of school activities. 


HONORABLE MENTION Glen Rock, N.J.—Glen Rock Schools 
Boulder Valley, Colo.—School News 
Nyack, N.Y.—Inside Our Schools 
Prince George’s County, Md.—How We Teach 
Collingswood, N.J.—Educational Challenge 


Waverly School District, Lansing, Mich.—The Waverly 
News 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—PTA Information Bulletin 
Culver City, Calif.—School Bulletin 
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in education.” Each issue is devoted to a 
single grade level or particular topic, 
and is written by parents, teachers and 
administrators conversant with that 
topic. At the end of the school year, the 
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CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
Best single brochure 


Collingswood, N. J., Board of Education 





“The Path to Quality Educa- 
tion pointedly tells the whole 
campaign story in an attrac- 
tive and simple format.” 


OUTSTANDING BUILDING 
CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 


Best full campaign 


Berea, Ohio, Board of Education 


THE WINNER! 






"PAY-AS-YOU-GO" 


has kept our schools ahead! 





“A top community relations ef- 
fort by nonprofessionals.” The 
campaign effectively gave the 
public all the school facts. 





CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


Carmel, N.Y., Board of Education 
For a “straightforward factual presentation” in a single piece of campaign 
literature. 


Champaign, Ill., Unit School District #4, Board of Education 
For a “building campaign that was a superior presentation of facts and 
need.” 


Union County High School District #1, Spring- 
field, N.J. 


Norwalk, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 


| HONORABLE MENTION 


Neptune Township, Ocean Grove, N.J. 
Harrington, Del., Special School District 
| Akron, Ohio 

Sweet Home Central School District, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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OUTSTANDING ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 


Prince George’s County, Board of Education, Upper Marlboro, Md. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY 
UPPER MARLBORO, MARYLAND 
WILLIAM S. SCHMIDT 


SUPERINTENDENT 


ANNUAL REPORT 
iI9S9-1960 





“The most complete, interesting and 
readable report of a district’s activi- 
ties.” EKach year’s report is developed 
around a single topic. This one elabor- 
ated on the duties and responsibilities of 
all personnel required to manage, oper- 
ate and maintain the school district. It 
was written in clear, concise English by 
the staff, compiled and edited by a pub- 
lication committee. 


CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
Akron, Ohio, Board of Education 


This report, That Each May Develop His Abilities, tells of new develop- 
ments in Akron’s public education. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
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Toledo, Ohio 

Clayton, Mo. 

Worthington, Ohio 

Aldine Independent School District, Houston, Tex. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Montgomery County, Rockville, Md. 

Paragould, Ark. 

Youngstown, Ohio 
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OUTSTANDING TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT BROCHURES 


CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
Oakland, Calif., Board of Education 


“Clearly and objectively tells what 
teaching candidates want to know about 
Oakland’s personnel policies and pro- 
cedures, and the educational climate of 
the community.” When sent to a pros- 
pective teacher, the brochure is accom- 
panied by folders and a faculty hand- 
book which make up a practical working 
guide for the newly employed. 











CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
Penfield, N.Y., Board of Education 


“Portrait of an Education resulted in more than 450 applications for 
employment.” 


HONORABLE MENTION. Clayton, Mo.—Clayton Public Schools 
Smithtown, N.Y.—Your Introduction to Smithtown 
Ely, Minn.—Ely Public Schools 
San Juan School District, Carmichael, Calif.—Your Future 
Oscoda, Mich.—Oscoda Area Schools 
Albuquerque, N.M.—A Wonderful Place to Live and Teach 
' Pinellas County, Clearwater, Fla.—Live and Teach in 
Pinellas County 
4 | Hayward, Calif., High School District—The Best in Teach- 
ing Opportunities 
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OUTSTANDING SPECIAL PURPOSE PROJECTS 
——CURRICULUM AND GUIDANCE—— 


CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
Prince George’s County, Board of Education, Upper Marlboro, Md. 


1. Veer Bator Three “beautifully done” guidance 
AS 10U Ente? and curriculum brochures for stu- 


S : ’ dents. The first is orientation for 
CTNOT pupils entering the seventh grade. 
The second assists students in pro- 

School graming their courses in senior high. 

The third is a comprehensive source of 


information about higher education and 
requirements for college admission. 


ACADEMIC 


COMMERCIAL 


GENERAL 


VOCATIONAL 





Welcome to Junior High School 
As You Enter Senior High School 
The College in Your Future 


CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


Hayward, Calif., High School District Board of Education 
For descriptive brochures in each of eight curriculum areas. 


Prince George’s County, Board of Education, Upper Marlboro, Md. 
For a complete curriculum guide. 


HONORABLE MENTION Milwaukee, Wisc., for a special services handbook. 
Glen Rock, N.J., for a science booklet. 
Gadsden, Ala., for a guide to college scholarships. 
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OUTSTANDING SPECIAL PURPOSE PROJECTS 
——STAFF COMMUNICATIONS—— ; 


CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 


Prince George’s County, Board of Education, Upper Marlboro, Md. 





WE 


BELIEVE 


HE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY 
PPER- MARLBORO MARYLAND WILLIAM S SCHMIOT SUPERINTERBENT 





This We Believe 


“An outstanding statement of 
a school district’s philosophy.” A 
series of meetings with teachers, 
board members and the adminis- 
trative staff resulted in this well- 
defined statement of the district’s 
goals. 


CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


P.G. Pointers 


“An excellent way to share 
good teaching techniques with 
others in the same district.” 
This magazine is published three 
times a year. It is written by and 
for teachers and principals as a 
medium for the exchange of 
ideas. 


Pinellas County, Clearwater, Fla., Board of Education 
The ABC’s of Custodial Services “solves a special communications prob- 
lem between the custodial staff and the administration, the instructional 


staff and the public.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Oakland, Calif.—orientation folder for new teachers. 


Collingswood, N.J.—Challenge of Change, a booklet 
describing a plan for educational improvement. 


Harford County, Bel Air, Md.—a bus driver's handbook of 
laws and policies. 


Milwaukee, Wisc.—an orientation booklet for new staff 
members. 
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OUTSTANDING SPECIAL PURPOSE PROJECTS 
——BUDGET AND FINANCE—— 


CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
Glen Rock, N.J., Board of Education 


BUDGET filen Rock Poblic Schools 
ISSUE Heard af Education 


GLEN ROCK, H. 4. 


“A clear and easily digested inter- 


PRR Re T-OS SNe ees pretation of school expense and rev- 


sa ii ei — enue accounts.” It is issued annually 
serait ee just before the budget hearing and 


referendum. Cost analysis is “well 
presented editorially and _ graphi- 
seat Rafe ae cally.” 


FREROARY 18 1965 Tite y 
SCHODE BP OGET REFERENDUM 
ECONOMY AND RESPONSIBILITY Rolle Open 2:00-5:00 PAR. 


POLLING DISTRICTS 








CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
Akron, Ohio, Board of Education 


For conducting “a comprehensive budget campaign resulting in the most 
votes ever recorded in the city’s history.” 


Collingswood, N.J., Board of Education 
For “an appealing, effective, budget brochure.” 


HONORABLE MENTION Waverly School District, Lansing, Mich. 
Palo Alto, Calif., Unified School District 
Lincoln Elementary School District, Yuba City, Calif. 
Sweet Home Central School District, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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OUTSTANDING SPECIAL 
PURPOSE PROJECTS 


CITATION FOR EXCELLENCE 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Board of Education 


“The book serves a much-needed 
purpose in explaining the problems 
of children just beginning their for- 
mal education.” Prepared for parents 
whose children are entering kinder- 
garten and first-grade classes, this 
booklet explains how parents can 
help introduce their youngsters to 
school, and what they will be doing 
in school. 








A GOOD START 
in the 
PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOLS 








CITATION FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


Brookfield, Ill., School District #95, Board of Education 

“Without frills or fancy words, this kindergarten handbook really helps 
parents.” It explains everything from reading readiness to how children 
should dress. 


HONORABLE MENTION Milwaukee, Wisc., for The Primary School, an informa- 
tion booklet explaining the organization and opera- 
tion of Milwaukee’s ungraded primary school pro- 
gram. 





4 Port Jefferson, N.Y., for Education in Port Jefferson, an 
| information booklet for prospective residents of the 
community. 
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ONLY MEDART GIVES YOU 
THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES i 
in all lockers regardless of size at no extra cost! 
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DOORS AND BODY PARTS MADE OF 
MEDART ‘‘RIB-INFORCED’’ STEEL 
Provides greater rigidity; protects against dis- 
iColaerelamr-laleme-1olar-[o-m-veld-} Cola =ae 


SEVEN EXTERIOR COLORS 

You stole} bt- 1 o) 0] deh'-10 Ito -1o1e) a-h ce) ameco) fol a-wanamm colel-4an 
chip-resistant baked enamel finishes: Surf 
Green, Colonial Blue, Desert Sand, French 
Grey, Slate Grey, Coral Rose, Olive Green. 


HARMONIZING LIGHT BEIGE 
INTERIORS 

Brighter, lighter neutral finish blends with 
EVN an» 04-10) amore) (0) a-on fo) ammo) -F-RURGRAUL Ras Zora colar 
oroyaale}iar-helelan 


‘‘HIPPED ROOF’’ TOPS 

Continuous. twin-slope 20-gauge steel hoods 
over regular locker tops look better and last 
longer than old-fashioned single-slope tops. 


20-GAUGE EXPOSED END PANELS 
Heavier, stronger ‘‘Rib-Inforced'’ ends give 
rugged protection against denting, scratching 
Yale me) dal -1anet-laal-)-4-m 


GALVANIZED STEEL COMPARTMENT 
BOTTOMS 

‘*Rib-Inforced"’ design. Provides positive pro- 
tection against rust and rough, careless use. 


PRE-LATCHING GALVANIZED 
LOCKROD ON ALL DOORS 
(including box locker sizes) 

Rubber silenced, with lift type chrome handle 
and integral padlock strike 


COMPLETE LOCKERS OF 
GALVANIZED STEEL 


For highly humid and corrosive climates, lock 
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ers of hot-dipped galvanized ‘‘Rib-Inforced"’ 
steel are available in all standa’: sizes and 
ere} fel as 
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practical features and low-cost maintenance. Offered 
nacomplete line for every requirement, including Ward 
robes, Basket Racks and Locker Benches 
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Quality Products Since 1888 


Nedart Products, inc. 


PRODUCTS. INC 4427 Geraldine Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
= STEEL LOCKERS - GYM SEATS - BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


(Circle number 787 for more information) 
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How to 


stretch your 
audio-visual 


budget 


Unable to buy needed projection equipment and darkening 
facilities, schoolmen in Westchester, IIl., found a better way to 
schedule available equipment and to show films in lighted rooms. 


Result: Effective, and extensive, film programing at low cost. 


FULL UTILIZATION 2. 


By W. J. HEIMANN 


Business Manager : 
Westchester, Ill. 





Reservation “calendar” enables teachers to schedule audio-visual 
materials for maximum use. A-V director confirms reservations. 
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= @ @ Nearly every’ enterpris- 
ing school district is squeezed be- 
tween pressures to acquire the best 
in educational facilities, and a 
tight budget that can’t quite turn 
the trick. 

As business manager of our dis- 
trict, I was caught in that squeeze 
last year. We had just completed 
a new elementary school and 
wanted to use instructional films 
there, but two problems faced us: 

1. Our budget would not stand 
the high cost of purchasing several 
sets of projectors and screens. 

2. We could not afford to dark- 
en every classroom for films. 

We could, and did, equip the 
school auditorium for showing 
films, but each of our teachers was 
reluctant to uproot her class, 
march pupils through halls, and 
lose 15 minutes every time she 
had a film to show. From time to 
time, of course, films were exhibit- 
ed to groups in the auditorium, but 
this hardly approached what we 
really needed—an integrated, 
daily film program in class, for 
every class. 

Lacking sufficient equipment, 
we first had to devise a way to 


OF PORTABLE EQUIPMENT... 


schedule whatever equipment we 
did have, so as to insure its maxi- 
mum use. For this purpose, the 
school’s audio-visual director de- 
veloped a practical scheduling 
system. Here’s how it works: 

In the teachers’ lounge, a sec- 
tion of the bulletin board is set 
aside for notices of available au- 
dio-visual materials. There is a 
calendar-type arrangement of 
pockets and reservation slips (see 
photo, opposite page). To make a 
reservation, a teacher fills in her 
name and room number, notes the 
time and date she wants the equip- 
ment, and lists the equipment and 
materials she will need. The reser- 
vation slip is put into the appropri- 
ate pocket. At this point it is easy 
for her to see if another teacher has 
requested the same materials for 
the same time. 

Every afternoon, the audio-vis- 
ual director confirms all reserva- 
tions (making notes for himself) 
and puts the slips back into the 
pockets. Next morning, the teach- 
er picks up her confirmation and 
and is able to plan her class time 
accordingly. 

This, however, solved only one 


of our problems. We were still 
faced with darkening classrooms, 
at $250 per room. 

Making a break with tradition, 
we purchased a rear projection 
unit that could show films in rooms 
that were sunshine bright. I say 
“break with tradition” because 
both technically and psychologi- 
cally, everyone thinks that films 
must be shown in darkened rooms. 
That, we have found, is not true. 

The rear projection unit is a 
combination table and screen box 
that produces an image equal in size 
to a 30” TV receiver. An ordinary 
projector, fitted with a wide-angle 
lens, beams the light into the rear- 
projection box where a mirror di- 
verts the image onto the back of 
the viewing screen. So, in effect, 
the students feel they are watching 
a movie on television. 

This arrangement allows us to 
show films in classrooms flooded 
with light. Shades, draperies or 
venetian blinds are unnecessary. 
Moreover, since the rear projection 
table has four-inch casters, it can be 
rolled from class to class. The net 
result has been to provide each of 
17 classrooms with film equipment 


IN LIGHTED CLASSROOMS... 





Responsible youngsters assist A-V director in preparing materials for class. They thread projector, set up rear 
projection unit, roll table to class between periods. To show film, teacher just flicks switch without darkening room. 
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Floor Maintenance Automation 


8: Man Hours 
In One! 





The new Advance ‘‘Convertamatic” scrubs and vacuums 
12,500 square feet of floor an hour—over eight times the 
area one man can clean with 19” floor machine and vac! 


Here’s a one-man floor cleaning gang 
that operates at a finger’s touch. In 
scrubs, 
-vacuums and dries. Or, also in one 
pass, it dry-polishes and vacuums. 
Goes forward or back—from slowest 
walk to a near trot. It turns on a dime 
... Operates on pennies... and saves 
dollars and dollars of costly labor. 


one pass it lays solution, 


Call or write for full details today! 





Why walk when you can ride? 
Optional sulky attachment takes 
the fatigue out of floor care .. . 
increases efficiency and output. 
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tery models available. 
e Fully variable speeds, forward 
reverse. 


0-160 Ibs. 
floors 50% faster. 
no differential. 


e Twin brushes cut big 24” swath. 
e 12 gal. solution tank. 


e Gasoline, propane, electric and bat- 


or 


e Brush pressures can be varied from 
e Double-bladed suction squeegee dries 


e Exclusive “Powerflo” drive—no clutch, 


e Choice of 12 or 16 gal. recovery tank, 
e@ lease and Finance Plans available. 





ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE 


104 Industrial Center 
Spring Park, Minn. 


Yes, I’d like full details on the Con- 
vertamatic. I understand there: is no 
obligation. 
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for a price less than that of dark- 
ening just one classroom. 

Even though both machines are 
mounted on the table, they can be 
removed and used independently, 
Thus, we use the projector to show 
films in the auditorium, and we 
employ the rear projection unit 
with a filmstrip “controlled reader” 
for kindergarten classes. 

When a teacher requests both 
the projector and rear projection 
unit for a class film, the audio- 
visual director has everything ar- 
ranged in advance. He has trained 
a “staff” of responsible 7th- and 
8th-grade boys to help. 

From his list of confirmed reser- 
vations, the director knows when 
the equipment is needed. In the 
period immediately before a show- 
ing, a boy threads the projector, 
rolls the table to the room, places it 
in the front of the room, and inserts 
the plug. When the teacher is ready 
for the filmed portion of the lesson, 
she just flicks the switch. At no time 
does a teacher have to set up the 
projector. Later, the boys re- 
turn, remove the equipment, and 
prepare it for another class. 

Teachers report that this results 
in a great saving in their time, since 
they neither darken the room nor 
set up the equipment. In fact, 
many teachers now prefer show- 
ing films in a lighted room. They 
say that students can take notes or 
see cues. And, since a teacher can 
see the entire class clearly from the 
front- of the room, normal disci- 
pline is maintained. 

A final advantage is that teach- 
er-student educational rapport is 
not replaced by the social-hour 
feeling which often accompanies 
the movement of student groups to 
a darkened room or auditorium. 

In the beginning, we weren't 
sure that teachers and students 
would care for the small rear-pro- 
jection screen. However, since ev- 
eryone is accustomed to viewing 
24-inch TV sets, the unit’s 30-inch 
screen strikes classes as _ being 
large, not small. 

As for myself, this method of 
showing films has three practical 
considerations: First, it enabled us 
to put a film program into effect 
immediately without waiting for a 
budget increase. Second, it works. 
And third, it has won teacher co- 
operation—vital to the success of 
any program. End 
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See how Wide-Lites “beef up” sports lighting! 


(AND DO IT STEP-BY-STEP TO FIT BUDGETS) 


Need better lighting on your athletic field? If 
the lighting wasn’t recently installed, you probably do. 
And with Wide-Lites, your school can afford it! 


That’s because you can get much more light by 
simply replacing your old floodlights with Wide-Lite 
High Output fixtures. When you do this, you may 
actually reduce the total connected load, so there’s 
no need for new wiring . . . new transformers . 
new poles . . . new cross-arms. 


Even if your present wiring is loaded to capacity, 
Wide-Lite High Output Floodlights can increase your 
field’s illumination easily and economically. 


WD eLUT es. 


HIGH EFFICIENCY FLOOD LIGHTS 


Wide-Lite Corporation 
A Division of Esquire, Inc. 


You can do it in stages, substituting only one 
or two fixtures per pole this year. Then as new funds 
become available, additional Wide-Lites can be 
added. High Output Wide-Lites are the perfect solu- 
tion for the budget-conscious school board that wants 
to increase athletic field illumination on a “pay-as- 
you-go” basis! 


Find out how you can get up to five times more 
light on your school’s playing field, without increas- 
ing the total load. 


Just send the coupon. 


Dept. TA-111 


WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 
4114 Gulf Freeway, Houston, Texas 


Send me, without obligation, more facts on sports lighting. 


School 
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Just two ounces of Di-Crobe in a gallon of water produces a most-effective germicidal clean? 
One ‘product effectively takes the place of two. It's a high-quality detergent too—leaves " 
soap film. Write for the name and address of the Huntington representative nearest y° 


where research leads to better products... | | NTIN ee we) ed 


HUNTINGTON GD LABORATORIES + HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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'HOUGHT STARTERS 


A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


HOW CHILDREN GET TO SCHOOL SAFELY 


Safety is a class project for first-grade 
pupils in the Heather Downs School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

In lessons and games the young- 
sters are taught their home telephone 
numbers, street addresses, and the 
safest routes to follow in their daily 
trips to and from school. Map-read- 
ing is part of the training. 

First-grade teacher Mrs. Dorcas 
Lingel prepared an oversized wall 
map of the school’s vicinity, and chil- 








dren make matchbox models of their 
homes, which are pasted to the map 
(see photo). Each home is keyed with 
a child’s name. The youngsters can 
trace the shortest (and safest) routes 
from their homes to the school, and 
Mrs. Lingel says the map keeps the 
children from meandering all over 
the neighborhood. They learn street 
names, too. 

As you would expect, the school’s 
safety record is spotless. 








PHOTO COURTESY THE BLADE, TOLEDO, OHIO 





DATA PROCESSING IN MEMPHIS 


BEGINS WITH TEACHERS 


In Memphis, Tenn., schoolmen esti- 
mate they are saving about 27,000 
man-hours every month by using a 
data processing system that begins 
with teachers, not school clerks. 

The system, developed by IBM, 
utilizes cards which are marked by 
teachers with special pencils. Ma- 
chines are sensitive to the pencil 
marks and use them as a guide to 
punch the cards. 

For example, if the cards are be- 
ing used to record attendance (see 
photo), when a student is absent the 


teacher just fills in a blank spot for 
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the appropriate day with a special 
“mark-sense” pencil. Each child has a 
card. The teacher retains her “deck” 
until the end of the month, when she 
forwards it to the central office. Mas- 
ter records are compiled on the data 
processing machines there. 

School authorities in Memphis 
have been able to do away with time 
consuming manual attendance re- 
cording, and still get an up-to-date 
report of city-wide attendance each 
month. 


For more information, circle number 891 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


SCHOLARSHIP EARNS 
MORE THAN ATHLETICS 
FOR SCHOOL LETTERS 


Traditionally, students who parttici- 
pate in athletics and other extracur- 
ricular activities win “recognition” 
with school letters and emblems. In 
recent years, some schools have been 
awarding letters to scholars, too. 

In Medinah, Ill., scholars get this 
recognition with a significant differ- 
ence—they merit more toward earn- 
ing their letters. Lake Park High 
School awards letters on a point sys- 
tem. A top scholar gets 50 points; a 
good scholar gets 40 points; and a 
mere scholar gets only 30 points. The 
interesting thing is that athletes get 
just 12 points for each sport. A sci- 
ence club member gets six. 

When more than the required 
number of points has been earned, 
bars or pins are added to the letters. 
All the letters, bars or pins are iden- 
tical when awarded. After his junior 
year, a student may add a standard 
embroidered symbol to a letter if he 
wishes. 

The award system is based upon 
the belief that every individual is 
capable of some worthwhile activity, 
and that every person possesses at 
least one quality which can help him 
to be successful. The importance of 
an activity is judged by the require- 
ments of the school’s program and 
the opportunity it affords for devel- 
oping responsibility and leadership. 

text continued on page 128 
































get versatile gymnasium 
seating for your new or 
present school building 
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TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. Seating 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. Any number 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 


SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines 
from every seat. Ample foot and knee 

room; comfortable inclined seats. 

COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for 
spectators, gym users and maintenance personnel, 
FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels 


roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. 


EASY OPERATION—Straight-line tracking with 
extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 
operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 





GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into a 
handsome vertical cabinet. Safway’s rich, warm 
Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 

with any interior. 
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WAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. WRITE 
_ 6228 W. State Street FOR BULLETIN 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 169-V 


(Circle number 781 for more information) 
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‘CHAIN GANGS’ GONE; 
PUPIL CONDUCT STILL 
BEYOND REPROACH 


For administrative reasons, a Class 
of students should be handled as q 
group, say schoolmen in Weston, 
Mass., but there are many situations 
in which regimented group activity 
can be eliminated. 

Junior high principal Philip H. 
Wye reports that students in his 
school do not travel as supervised 
groups on field trips. They follow no 
prescribed pattern for going to of 
leaving assembly programs, and they 
are not supervised by teachers of 
student council representatives in the 
corridors. 

“We’ve done away with ‘chain 
gangs,” says Wye, “because we 
have found that the more responsi- 
bility we thrust upon a student, the 
better he handles it. We don't tell 
him. where or with whom to sit, or 
that he must leave the auditorium in 
a row. On field trips, students are al- 
lowed to move around in complete 
freedom. We even tell them to go 
home if they wish. 

“So far, there’s been only one 
wanderer. A student was five min- 
utes late for a class following a field 
trip because he saw a large toad.” 

Wye says the only times students 
are held to group procedure is when 
they are being drilled for fire and 
other emergencies. 





PARENTS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR STUDENT TRUANCY 


In Alma, Neb., Superintendent Wayne 
M. Paxson believes that parents—not 
schools—should be responsible for 
students’ truancy. 

Early this year Paxson sent a 
mimeographed notice to parents in- 
forming them of a change in policy. 
Students no longer bring written ex- 
cuses to school after an absence. Par- 
ents simply telephone the school of- 
fice with an excuse, and if no such 
excuse is received within an hour 
after roll call, the parent is called and 
told that his child is not in school 
that day. That’s the only action the 
school takes. 

Not only written excuses, but ad- 
mit slips have also been discontinued. 
No distinction is made between an 
“excused” and “unexcused” absence. 

“Under this plan,” says Paxson, 
“I’m sure we have no more absences 
than before, perhaps less. A good deal 
of administrative work has_ been 
eliminated, too.” 
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“Mr. Edward Moyer says, affer using 





Mr. Edward Moyer - 
Superintendent of Schools 
West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Mrs. Vachio comments 


“The exercises were a wonderful 
supplement for textboo 
they dealt with s 








or would shortly g 7 


Typical student comment 


Mrs. Rose Vachio, Reading Instructor 
West Hempstead, N. Y. School System 








For full information write: 


The Reading Laboratory Inc.'s DR Skill File.” 





The Treading Laboratory, Fne. 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 
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price your school can afford! 


xs SUN-X GLASS TINTING 
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This FREE book/et fells 
how to REDUCE 


CLASSROOM GLARE at a 


give your 
buildings 
“sun glasses 
protection with 


SUN A glass tinting! 











cow predeet By Dy Pon’ 


This colorful booklet shows how Sun-X Glass Tinting, manu- 
factured by Du Pont, eliminates annoying, distracting sun glare 
from classrooms. Sun-X is applied to existing windows—there’s no 
need to remove or replace the glass. And it gives effective sun 
control all day long. No more fussing with shades or blinds! 

Send for our free booklet, and see how Sun-X can solve the 
sun problems of glare, heat and fading in your school! Find out 
how easily you can have the advantages of factory-tinted glass at 
a fraction of the cost. Just mail the no-obligation coupon! 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeepeeseeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeee 


Manufactured by Du Pont Dept. BA111 


AMERICAN GLASS TINTING CORP. 
P. 0. Box 6565 «+ Houston 5, Texas 


Please send free colored folder on solving sun problems 











INTERNATIONAL Name 
DISTRIBUTORS 
AMERICAN —_— 
GLASS TINTING 
CORPORATION il 
City. Zone. State 
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Hire an architect 





continued from page 68 


down into three areas: the number 
of registered architects in the firm, 
the number of licensed engineers 
and the number of consultants. It’s 
almost unbelievable that when g 
project as large as this comes 
along, there aren’t going to be 
some conferences back and forth 
between the various architects, 
The more architects and other ex- 
perts, the more thinking is likely 
to go into the project. 

LARSON: The reason we give credit 
for experience is obvious, but 
you'll notice that the point scale 
gives more credit for secondary 
schools than elementary. That’s 
because we were going to build a 
junior-senior high. For an elemen- 
tary school, we would have re- 
versed the emphasis and given 
more credit for elementary schools 
completed. 


Q. And what about the man who 
works alone? 

LARSON: Scoring low on any one 
factor wouldn’t necessarily throw 
a person or firm out of contention, 
if he’s strong enough on other fac- 
tors. After all, that’s the justifica- 
tion for the whole point system. 
Take the matter of school building 
experience, for example. The ar- 
chitect who’s had none scores 
low, but he may be well equipped 
to handle projects such as this if he 
has a large staff, and is favorably 
located. 

FITCH: Incidentally, notice that if 
any person or firm has extensive 
industrial experience, he gets a 
bonus credit on our point system. 


Q. Why did you bother to put the 
brochures and other promotional 
materials on the point scale? 
FITCH: As you can see, we don't 
give them much credit. But we did 
feel that we should give the archi- 
tect or firm some points for going 
to the trouble of preparing the ma- 
terials. It indicates an interest in 
our project, and it represents an in- 
vestment of time. True, it’s sub- 
jective, but it is one of the few sub- 
jective elements in the scale. 


Q. What happened after you as- 
signed points to the architects? 


FITCH: We started to interview. 
By this time we had collected quite 
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a bit of information on every ar- 
chitect. All the architects who 
scored above a cut-off level on the 
point scale were asked to come in 
and make presentations before 
the board. The board members 
were briefed before each inter- 
view, which lasted about two 
hours. The first portion of an in- 
terview was devoted to the archi- 
tect’s presentation. Afterwards, 
the board queried the architect on 
any topic pertaining to the project. 
LARSON: As another aid, the board 
members were each given a page 
of questions to ask themselves dur- 
ing the interviews. These “ques- 
tions” were to get their impres- 
sions. For example, “Is this archi- 
tect sincerely interested in this 
project or is he merely trying to 
get another job?” “Is his philoso- 
phy in keeping with that of the 
board?” As an architect made his 
presentation, the board members 
put their notes on the page and, at 
the bottom, summarized _ their 
opinions. “Should the architect be 
considered at all, should he be 
eliminated, or is he a finalist?” 


Q. Did you have a lay building 
committee take part in the inter- 
views? 

FITCH: Not officially, but the com- 
mittee was present. Since no one 
person conducted the interviews 
and all questioning was open, they 
had the opportunity to participate. 


Q. What did you do when an 
architect’s presentation and im- 
pression were not as good as his 
score on the point scale? Which 
did you count more? 


LARSON: This actually happened. 
In one case, there was a terrific 
interview after a mediocre point 
score. The result was that in the 
latter part of the interview, our 
questioning became sharper and 
more pointed. That particular ar- 
chitect had an opportunity to 
improve his relative position. We 
got good answers and revised our 
thinking a bit. In cases where the 
point score was high and the pres- 
entation was disappointing, the ar- 
chitect was eliminated. That’s the 
purpose of interviews. 


FITCH: One of the important 
things in considering an architect 
is that he will play a vital public 


relations role. When the chips are: 


down, an architect who cannot 
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shower savings 
on your school 


BRADLEY COLUMN SHOWER 


If you’re interested in construction economies, you'll be 
interested in Bradley Column Showers. They serve five 
students at one time, yet require only one set of plumbing 
connections... cutting installation costs as much as 80%! 


In addition, they save valuabie space, conserve water, and 
speed traffic flow, ending irritating delays. And Bradley 
Column Showers allow your architect more freedom for 
creative planning. Remember them 

when you want to shower savings = Sinuircutar, Sg 
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8 persons 

Bradley Washfountains and Showers perros 
provide group facilities for as many as 8 
and 5 persons, respectively, in school 
buildings of all types. For additional in- 
formation, contact your architect, consult- 
ing engineer, or plumbing contractor. Or 4 
write for illustrated catalog No. 1322. © 
Bradley Washfountain Co., 2343 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 


in the whole world...because 
he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things. they’re real strong and 
they're very safe. if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first. they’re both 
named mr. burke.” 





EXTRA HEAVY DUTY MERRY-GO-ROUND .. . high- 
est quality materials combined with traditionally 
superior Burke construction make this model the 
leader of any merry-go-round manufactured. 


OOOH E OEE THEE HOE EEE EHH EEE EEE EE EE EEE EE EEE EE EE SEES 


Please send me your complete play- 


ground planning and specification file. 


J. E. BURKE COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 34 P. 0. Box 549 Dept.3'4 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 
New Jersey OR Wisconsin 


Sec. G 
Name: 








Street: 





City: State: 
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make a presentation before the 
board certainly isn’t going to do 
any better before the public. 


Q. What about the “salesman,” 
the architect who sells his person- 
ality at an interview, rather than 
his ability, creative talent and re- 
sources? 


FITCH: We felt that the archi- 
tect’s personality was important to 
a good working relationship, but 
remember, he wouldn’t have been 
interviewed in the first place if he 
didn’t have these other qualities. 
That’s why we invited only the top 
architects “on paper” to an inter- 
view. We didn’t want to get in- 
volved with people who had noth- 
ing to sell but themselves. 


Q. You started with the names of 
35 architects. How many did you 
have left in contention at this 
point? 

LARSON: Of the original names, 
about a dozen eliminated them- 
selves for various reasons. That 
left about 23 to be rated on the 
point scale. Nine of these 23 rated 
high enough to be called in for 
presentations and interviews. Four 
of the nine were eliminated after 
we completed the interviewing. All 
of the five were good architects, 
and any one could have done the 
job we wanted. 


Q. But you had five, and you 
needed one. How did you make 
the choice? 


FITCH: We visited schools that 
these five architects had designed. 
This is where our citizens’ building 
committee was most helpful. The 
board and the building committee 
examined the basic designs, the 
type of construction, etc., just to 
find out if they liked the archi- 
tect’s work. Did the architect put 
the vocational shops next to the 
library, for example. That’s ab- 
surd, but it’s been known to occur. 


Q. How much do laymen know 
about architecture? 


LARSON: You’d be surprised. A 
community has many resources in 
its residents—construction and en- 
gineering people, people who are 
familiar with building trades. Why 
shouldn’t these resources be util- 
ized? We found our committee 
very helpful. 


FITCH: It isn’t only a question of 
the lay committee inspecting a 














FILMSTRIP 









Te FASTER 
gee EASIER 


j Perfect in 
Portability! 


Seconds to 
Set Up! 


Prewiewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip ‘“textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 
with single knob. 


$59.50 





Prewiewrer Jr. 


For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 


Model I—For operation 


on A.C. Current only ..........cccceeee $1 5.95 


Model II—For operation 
on A.C. Current and batteries........ $1 7.95 


Write for 
illustrated Catalog 


QUALIFIED FOR PURCHASE 
UNDER NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 








12 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. I., N. Y. 





IN CANADA—Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 
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THIS 
CHAIR 
LEADS 3 


LIVES! 





The Sensation of 
the AASA Show 


The Clarin Folding Tablet 
Arm Chair turns any room 
spaceintoa class, music, audio- 
visual or study room. It’s a 
desk or a rigid, quiet, com- 
fortable chairas desired. When 
clear floor space is wanted, it 
folds flat in one motion, stores 
in little space. 


For more information on Clarin chairs, 
Write Dept. 75TA 


CLARIN 


Clarin Manufacturing Company 





4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


(Circle number 714 for more information) 
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school, but once these people are 
in on school affairs, there’s a 
built-in liaison with the public. 
Our committee knew what the 
status of our proposed school was, 
they knew why certain things were 
being done a certain way, and 
they interpreted the board’s ac- 
tions to the public. Believe me, it 
helped. 


Q. Did the lay committee have | 
any authority in the final choice of | 


your architect? 


FITCH: No authority per se, but its 
findings and recommendations to 
the board did have a lot of influ- 
ence. The committee called our 
attention to many construction and 
planning details peculiar to cer- 
tain of the architects. Since we 
didn’t particularly care for some 
of these details, you could say that 
the committee enabled us to re- 


| duce our list of “eligibles” to three. 


| Q. How did you pick one from 


among those three? 


| LARSON: We called them back for 


more interviews. Having seen 
their buildings, the board, primed 


| by the lay committee, had some 





more specific questions. “Why did 
you use fluorescent lighting in that 
school?” “Why is the cafeteria par- 
titioned?” Also, at these three in- 
terviews, the board began discuss- 
ing contractual relationships. 


Q. Could any member of the 
board have vetoed one of these 
three architects? 


FITCH: Yes, but it didn’t happen | 


that way. After the three inter- 
views, we arrived at our decision 


| by informal discussion. There was 








no poll taken; everything just 
seemed to fall into place and we 
chose one. 


Q. Did you pick the right archi- 
tect for this school? 

FITCH: You bet. We had our dis- 
agreements and discussions, but 
we always found solutions accept- 
able to everyone. The working 
relationship has been more than 
wonderful. 


Q. The architects didn’t object to 
going through the complex selec- 
tion procedure, only to see some- 
one else win the job? 


LARSON: Anyone who is compet- 
ing with others for a prize will 
recognize that only one person 
grabs the ring. End 








“4% eek 


New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


+ Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 





















@ J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept.M-91 
. 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 
y Please send mea copy of your Catalog ‘‘J” 
a 

a Name 

a Title 
@ Organization 

2 

@ Bus. Address 

+ 

a City 

e Zone State 


eee ee ee ee 
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» 60,000 RECORDS 


ee <4 


* 


ViSirecord’s Speed, 
Accessibility and Compactness 
add up to... 


Crewler Savings for Schoole 


School officials today have a definite responsibility to keep non- 
instructional costs at the lowest possible levels. V/Sirecord systems 
in schools play a unique role in cutting clinical costs, and better 
utilizing existing monies. 


ViSirecord Speed-_—means less searching time, fewer 


lines tied up handling phone inquiries. 


ViSirecord Accessibility —one clerk can locate 


any one of thousands of records in 1!2 seconds from 
a comfortable, seated position. 


ViSirecord Compactness — thousands of com- 
plete scholastic or inventory records kept in a space- 
saving desk-high cabinet. 


Your ViSirecord Systems Specialist will be happy to show you case 
histories of other institutions of learning now successfully utilizing 
ViSIrecord, and will be glad to review your record-keeping system 
at no obligation. 


ViSlrecord, inc. ae 


375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





© 1961 Visirecord, Inc. 
Systems Specialists in Principal Cities 
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Yours for the asking 





continued from page 12 


folder lists capacities, dimensions of 
all the stands, and gives complete ar. 
chitectural specifications. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
888 on the Reader Service Card. 


your feet. Three types of 
floor mounted pedal valves are de. 
scribed in a catalog of automatic 
water service systems for schools, 
distributed by the T & S Brass and 
Bronze Works, Inc. Pedal valves, ac. 
cording to the catalog, are especially 
helpful in laboratories and cafeteria 
kitchens, and for use with water 
fountains and custodial sinks and 
tubs. Some other pedal valves de. 
scribed in this catalog include wal] 
mounted and deck mounted units, 
double and single units, and mixer 
units for hot and cold water. Some 
nozzles and spray tips for use with 
the pedal systems are also described, 


For a free copy, circle number 876 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Build your own organ. Here’s a shop 
project developed by Electronic Or- 
gan Arts. The company is distrib- 
uting a folder which explains how 
vocational shops can build a full 
size concert organ. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
893 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Hew to buy electric tools. If you're 
thinking of equipping vocational 
shops, or if you're buying electric 
tools for your maintenance person- 
nel, you will get some help from 
this buying guide published by the 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. The 34 
page guide describes more than 70 
portable electric tools for many uses. 
Information includes specifications 
of tools plus their accessories. Il- 
lustrated. 


For a free copy of this guide, circle number 
872 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 
Refrigeration equipment and _ tables. 
A 16-page illustrated brochure, by 
McQuay, Inc., gives complete tables 
and specifications of commercial ff 
frigeration equipment. The booklet 
lists capacities and accessories of all 
equipment, and has temperature and 
capacity tables for coolers, freezets 
and hardening rooms. 


For a free copy, circle number 855 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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PRESS RELEASES 


Cleans and sanitizes 


The Lincoln Mfg. Co., Inc., is now 
marketing a portable spray-type unit 
which will clean and sanitize all food 
service and storage equipment, lock- 
ers, rest rooms, closets, etc. 

The unit is wheel-mounted and pow- 
ered by an electric motor driving a 
pump for circulation and spray pres- 
sure. Germicidal sanitizing agents used 
with the device are said to kill bacteria 
on contact, and work equally well with 
cold or warm water, and in hard or soft 
water. 


For more information, circle number 878 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Keep tabs on time 

Busy administrators can plan their 
time and keep a precise account of 
time and money spent on each project 


News from the business firms serving your schools 








by using a simple planning aid devel- 
oped by Day-Timers, Inc. 

A little pocket memo unit and a ball 
point pen can be carried with you. At 
your desk you have a file box with 
file-ledger folders, a six-year planner, 
12 monthly booklets with two pages 
per day for recording appointments 











u 


SAMSONITE HAS IT (the best chair for your multiple seating needs) 


Every chair has electrically welded tube steel 
construction (metal parts Bonderized to resist 
rust); chip-resistant baked enamel finish for 
long wear. Take your pick, and order now! 


A. #2600. Steel folding chair in Bronze, Brown, Grey. 


B. #6400. Luxurious Samsontex-upholstered stacking 
Chair in Yearling Black, Yearling Tan, Yearling White. 


C. #2650. PlastiShield folding chair in Counterpoint 


Tan, Counterpoint Grey. 


D. #1700. Vinyl-upholstered folding chair in Con- 
tract Brown, Counterpoint Grey, Counterpoint Tan, 
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Counterpoint White and Gala Blue. 


E. #1200. Folding arm chair; Samsontex vinyl-uphol- 

stered, in Contract Brown, Counterpoint Grey, Coun- 
terpoint Tan, Counterpoint White, Gala Blue. 

For church, school, club, other group seat- 

ac ag ing information, see your Yellow Pages 

Yellow Poses | or write: Shwayder Bros., Institutional 

BSr— Seating Div., Dept. SM91, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Samsonite 


FOLDING and STACKING CHAIRS 


for more information) 























CHROME PLATED! 


A W-M Exclusive 


IMPROVED 
FEATURES 


te Ol al—od oll -lot_-M-} 4-1-3 i lolol ed ol t-Vol -¢-5: 
® Heavy duty riveted 2-way hooks 


ALL PARTS UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


The new Waste Mobile in gleaming, 
easy-to-clean chrome introduces 
real efficiency in modern mainte- 
nance. Facilitates clean-up by 
speeding collection of wet and dry 
waste, soiled linen, packages, mail. 








| ACCESSORIES FOR WASTE MOBILE 


W-M CADDY—sturdy fabric carrier with ten 
roomy pockets for maintenance supplies. 
Converts Waste Mobile into janitor cart. 


W-M BAGS — choice of blue denim, white 
duck, and gr-y plastic in 4 or 6-bushel size. 


write for literature today’! 


walton-march 


Highland Park, Illinois 
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(and time and money spent), and an 
address and telephone number card. 


For more information, circle number 889 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


as Ss 8 

Two-track class recorder 

Simplicity of operation is the fea- 
ture of a multiple recorder introduced 
by Roberts Electronics, Inc. All con- 
trols are in the front, easily accessible 
and identifiable. 

The recorder can be used in lan- 
guage studies, dramatics, public speak- 
ing and music courses, since it records 


on sound, or sound with sound. Two 
recording tracks can be used and 
played back simultaneously or indi- 
vidually. Erasure and re-recording of 
the second track can be done repeti- 
tiously without erasure or distortion of 
the basic track. 
For more information, circle number 846 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
= 8 

Functional lab tables 

Hidden corners of conventional 
drawers and cupboards have been 
eliminated in a series of laboratory 












EZ-A-WAY 


Guceuut 


FOLDING 
BLEACHERS 


Correct posture, comfortable, convenient 
are these EZ-A-WAY Folding Bleachers, 
described in more detail in the paragraphs 
to the right. Easily folded away, or pre- 
pared for occupancy, here is adult pre- 
mium seating ... opera style when seats 
and backs are padded. 

Like all EZ-A-WAY Folding Bleachers the 
Johnson City installation has the Berlin 
original construction features that have 
made them the preferred folding bleachers 
for gymnasiums everywhere. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 






@ AVAILABLE - 30 & 32" back-to-back and 
9, 10, or 11%" rise... with or without 
backs or pads 


@ BACKRESTS - are supported with strong 
“Aircraft” aluminum brackets... light 
weight for easy operation.. 


@ PADS - for seats and backs are available 
in any color of cloth backed Vinyl fabric 
over foam rubber pads. 


@ OMEGA ELECTRIC DRIVE - for continuous 
automatic push button operation. 


WRITE for complete details of this type 
of seating... and engineering data for 
your gymnasium seating requirements. 


SEATING | 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
Bertin, Wisconsin U.S.A. 
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tables being introduced by the Meta. 
lab Equipment Co. Roll-out plastic 
trays and shelves enable students to 
use every bit of available space fo, 
storage. 

The laboratory tables can be used 
along walls or in the center of a room, 
since they are portable and glide op 
concealed rollers. In addition, exposed 
surface piping is integrated into the 
basic design of the furniture while re. 
taining full operational and mainte. 
nance features. 


For more information, circle number 883 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Stops masonry leaks 


Mixed with cement, a liquid formu 
la manufactured by the Stonhard Co, 
stops water leaks and seepage from 
masonry-lined pools, tanks, tunnels 
and walls. It dries rapidly and adheres 
with a tight bond, even against a leak 
ing surface. 





The material can also be used asa 
plaster coating. Repairs can be made 
without previous experience or special 
skill. 


For more information, circle number 894 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Pointer for films 


Interesting highlights in slide and 
film lectures can be pinpointed with 
this flashlight pointer manufactured by 
the Edmund Scientific Co. 

A bright, sharply visible arrow 
directed from a cone on the flashlight. 


For more information, circle number 887 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Electric food cart 


Food can be prepared hours in aé- 
vance of serving time and stored ina 
mobile hot and cold cart manufac 
tured by the National Cornice Works, 
then transported to the serving area 
in the same cart. 

The cart also functions as a reserve 
food supply and service facility in the 
serving area. Top covers unfold ané 
become full shelves. 

Separate thermostats control the 
hot and cold sections of the unit. 

The manufacturer says the unit will 
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handle up to 600 children’s meals in 
one load. 


For more information, circle number 838 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Pages personnel quickly 

Fast, automatic paging of persons 
throughout a school or office becomes 
a simple matter with this system intro- 
duced by the Edwards Co., Inc. 
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The system operates simply. Each 
person frequently paged is assigned a 
code number on a master board. The 
device, when operated, sends coded 
impulses or combinations of impulses 
to many stations simultaneously. Since 
every person assigned to the system 
knows his “personal” code, he then 
calls in. Because paging is coded, pri- 
vacy is assured—and electronic inter- 
lock prevents a scrambling of the code. 


For more information, circle number 866 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Bacteria experiment kits 


Six teaching kits for classroom ex- 
periments in the fundamentals of bac- 
teriology are being introduced by Sci- 
ence Education Products, Inc. 

The kits can be used by students in 
the fifth through 10th grades. Instruc- 
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tors’ manuals are available to help 
teachers program the experiments, and 
the manuals also outline procedures 
and suggest additional activities. 


For more information, circle number 856 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Miniature TV camera 


High definition, miniature, closed- 
circuit television cameras are now be- 
ing marketed by the Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. 

According to the manufacturer, the 





camera can use regular, large televi- 
sion receivers as monitors. As a result, 
and because the camera itself is sim- 














This is Haws wall- 
mounted Model 7300, 
in cast aluminum — 
handsomely styled to 
complement lab and 
shop; ideal for new 
construction 


Py, isn 


OP} 


zee. 


Haws EMERGENCY Eye-Wash 
provides instant first aid 
to prevent serious injury 
due to eye contamination 


... by saving those vital seconds that can mean the difference 
between temporary irritation and permanent injury. Controlled 
streams flood the eyes, washing away searing chemicals and other 
foreign matter. See this model and others, as well as emergency 
drench showers, detailed in the Haws Safety Equipment Catalog. 
Write today to Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 1443 Fourth 
Street, Berkeley 10, California. 


EYE-WASH FOUNTAINS 
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No pulleys, no chains, 
no door weights 
inside or out 









Revolutionary 
finger-tip door lift 













Waist-high 
control center 


Stainless rack tracks 
. . easily removed 





Off-floor drain control 
.- no stooping 










High-speed, high- 
efficiency Hobart motor 
and pump. ..1 h.p. 


New! 
Hobart AM series dishwashers 


with the TimeSéver 
Triangle 


¢ a 
ow 


Low cost—an 
important 
new “feature” 








A ne 
e-~ 


More features than ever before in a new, economical 
commercial dishwasher. And all controls are closely grouped 
in a unique TimeSaver Triangle, so operation is faster, easier, 
more efficient than ever before. 


Learn all the new features and benefits of this new series of 
AM dishwashers (all the time-tested performance features are 
still there, too). And get the biggest surprise of all—low in 
original cost and low in ultimate cost, too. Available for straight- 
through or corner installation. Write for free Facts Folder today. 


Nationwide Factory-Trained Sales and Service... over 200 offices 


Hobart machines 


m AComplete Line by the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Computing 
Scales, and Food Store, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 





Oe ceac aarSaaliOUES sete ial i ac i iii cng eb dy 


r ee 
1 The Hobart Manufacturing Co. ! 
1 Dept. 309, Troy, Ohio 7 ! 
Gentlemen: I want the Facts Folder on the new Sadia AM : 
Series dishwashers with the TimeSaver Triangle. | 
EE hk tV acca s cae han endbe e+ ecrietenwenenens | 
6.60 Ck cd dk eeeheeehaetecewecdwawce 
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ple to operate, it can become a valu- 
able accessory for such uses as secur- 
ity surveillance, visual teaching aids, 
enlarging microscope displays, etc. 
The camera is available in severa] 
versions and with several lenses, 


For more information, circle number 884 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Projector stays cool 


Due to the coolness of its operation, 
this overhead projector manufactured 
by the Buhl Optical Co. will hold pro- 
jection transparencies for unlimited 





periods without loss of their quality 
due to heat. 

The projector weighs 40 pounds and 
will accommodate transparencies up to 
10 inches by 10 inches. It also holds 
cellophane rolls which can be used for 
the projection of handwritten notes. 


For more information, circle number 892 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Rainy day runners 


Rolls of disposable crepe paper, 
produced by the B. H. Jordan Co., are 
excellent for absorbing water in halls 
and vestibules on rainy days. This 
scuff-resistant paper is tinted a soft 
neutral shade of green and comes in 
rolls 1,000 feet long, 19/2 inches wide. 


For more information, circle number 862 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Lettering kit 


Re-usable plastic adhesive letters 
and symbols make it easy to letter 
names and titles on office doors. Kits 
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FOR THE INVARIABLE BEST 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 








HEAVY MOTOR BOARD 


Light weight motor boards increase rumble 
noise, and they don't have the strength 


necessary to withstand shipping abuse. 


Motor boards on Newcomb players are 


made of = 18 gauge steel and are well- 
braced to insure stiffness and strength... 
one of the many details which make New- 
comb products sound better, last longer. 


EWCOMB 





QUALITY 
AUD/O 
PRODUCTS 


If you've ever tried to operate a player with controls 
mounted horizontally on the motor board, you know how 
awkward this can be. All Newcomb Series R, AV, and TR 
portable transcription player/public address systems have 
controls strategically slanted so they are completely visi- 
ble and convenient to operate from any position, seated or 
standing. In addition, panels are well-lighted for use in a 
darkened auditorium or lecture hall, 


ACOUSTICAL FILTER TONE ARM MOUNT 


If the tone arm is mounted directly to the 
motor board, rumble and motor noise that 
cause amplitude flutter is transmitted di- 
rectly to the pickup. Tone arms on all 
Newcomb R, AV, and TR players are insu- 
lated from the motor board by a resilient 
mounting — an essential feature when re- 








producing stereo records. 


Add these features to the multitude of thoughtful design details which distinguish Newcomb equipment 
...Add them to Newcomb’s long-term reliability — proven by your own service records...and to the easy 
serviceability, and the ready availability of Newcomb’s made-in-the-U.S.A. parts... Equate years of ser- 
vice with initial investment, and you are sure to... 


wy 


NEWCOMB R-164V 


...@ medium cost, medium power, 4-speed 
variable-speed, transformer-powered player 


has lighted, slanted operating panel, sep- 
arate phono and mike mixing controls, sep- 


arate tone controls. 


NEWCOMB AV-1612V 


...a deluxe, medium power, 4-speed, vari- 


able-speed, transformer-powered player 


has lighted, slanted operating panel, deep- 
ribbed rubber mat, voice filter, scratch-fil- 


ter, neon strobe. 





NEWCOMB AVS-1624V STEREO 


...a deluxe, 24 watt, transformer-powered 
player with lighted, slanted operating 
panel, provides stereo or mono record re- 
production at flip of switch, has stereo 
mike and tape inputs, and blend control. 


Write for complete information; please specify type and size of players in which you are most interested. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept, M-9, 
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are available in a variety of type 
styles, sizes and colors from the Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corp. Letters 
can also be used in making masters 
for transparencies, posters and charts. 
They are self-adhesive. 


For more information, circle number 882 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


No-buff floor finish 


A floor finish which contains no wax 
is said to eliminate buffing and cover 
50% more floor area than similar 
amounts of other finishes. Manufac- 
tured by the Industrial Chemical Div., 








MITCHELL MANUFACT 


2750 South 34th Street 


er 
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of Leo Silfen, Inc., the compound is 
nonflammable and makes floors slip- 
resistant. It is maintained by damp 
mopping. 


For more information, circle number 847 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Microfilm reader 

Table-top reading and wall projec- 
tion of all types of microfilm can be 
accomplished on one unit manufac- 
tured by Audio-Visual Research, Inc. 
According to the manufacturer, it is a 
practical tool for school libraries. 





SAVE COSTS! SAVE MAINTENANCE! SAVE SPACE! 
STANDARDIZE with | 





Fill your every need for 
efficiency, comfort and 
economy from Mitchell’s 
complete selection of quality- 
engineered tables, stands, risers 
and stages. Your Mitchell repre- 
sentative will be glad to show 
how you and your budget will 
be ahead. Send coupon for 
detailed information. 


4 


UniTables 


Reduce change-over time from minutes to 

moments with this ingenious Mitchell 
“Fold and Roll’ table. Ruggedly con- 
structed for maximum durability. 






___ WALL TYPE 
DOUBLER << 


TWetiticmetel lay teh 


Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
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ZONE STATE 
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The unit is portable, and has tele- 
scoping arms which support a mirror 
for projecting the image onto a desk or 
wall screen. It can be used in a lighted 
room with a viewing hood. 

For more information, circle number 890 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Tray support for mixer 


A strong steel shelf, mounted on a 
vertically adjustable, telescopic leg, 
can be attached to food mixers and 
used as a portable counter. The shelf 
holds pans, trays and other containers 
receiving processed foods from mixer 
attachments. It can be used with either 
bench model or floor model machines. 

The shelf area measures 131% inches 
by 20% inches, and the unit is availa- 
ble in galvanized or stainless steel. 


For more information, circle number 901 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Economical door frame 


A-door frame of steel, manufac- 
tured by the Truscon Div. of Republic 
Steel Corp., is said to save money in 
constructing new buildings because 
1) it can be installed after drywall has 
been put in place; 2) there is no hinge 
and strike mortising; 3) there is no 
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Here are five reasons why the new Underwood TOUCH-MASTER 
FIVE is ideal for classroom use: 


1 Rugged construction (to withstand rough classroom use) 


2 Exceptional lightness of touch (students make quick adjust- 
ment to electric machines when entering business offices) 


3 Exceptionally light, fast carriage return 
4 Instantly responsive touch tabulation 


5 Paper centering, title-heading centering and aligning scales 
and balanced margin indicators 


To get all the facts about the new Underwood “Five,” fill out 


maT 


Underwood Corporation, Education Department, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric 
typewriters, and my free copy of the newly revised “History of the 
Typewriter,” without obligation. 


Name....s.«2-s. eeseeeveeeeeeeeeeeeee Position. ..«+.2»:seeete 
School ‘ee @ eo ©& «© eseeseeeveeeeevee@e#eeeeeeeseeeeteeeeeee @ 
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sanding or drilling to be done in the 
field; and 4) the frame installs com- 
plete in a matter of minutes. 

The frames are designed for use 
with 1% inch wood or steel doors. 
They can be used with plaster or dry- 
wall construction. 


For more information, circle number 896 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Table for ETV 


A special table for use with class- 
room television monitors is being in- 
troduced by the H. Wilson Co. 


The table places the receiver five 
feet above the floor. The top shelf 
slants eight degrees, which minimizes 
reflective glare and tilts the receiver 
downward so students get a_ better 
viewing angle. The shelf also has a 
rubber pad. 

The table itself, constructed entirely 
of steel, is large enough to accommo- 
date any receiver, yet small enough to 
pass through regular classroom door- 
ways. It rolls on four-inch ball-bearing 

casters; two of the four casters have 
brakes. 


For more information, circle number 868 on 
the Reader Service Card. 








Without knowing the combina- 
tions, the Dudley Master-Key 
will instantly open any Dudley 
Combination Locker Lock in- 
cluded in a master-keyed series. 

This master-key, which cannot 
be duplicated on commercial 
key-making machines gives ab- 
solute safety control. It is vir- 
tually impossible to create such 
a key from the lock itself, due 
to its unique double slot, infi- 
nitely more difficult to reproduce 


SZ $-540 
: <p » Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 





Rust-resistant case with ano- 
dized aluminum escutcheon 
plate, fits all locker pierc- 
ings. For right or left hand 
doors. 


B\ to make DUDLEYS 


better locks 


than the serrated edge of the 
standard type key. 

Any locker can be opened in 
an emergency on a moment’s 
notice, yet only by an author- 
ized person. 

The Master Chart and Master- 
Key Controls supplied with all 
Dudley lock installations pro- 
vide another reason why Dudley 
locks have been favorites among 
school people everywhere for 
over forty years. . 


P-570 
Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


| Finest of all master-keyed 
| padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking. Rotat- 
ing dial. 





DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 





The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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Recorder fits in pocket 


Designed for dictating letters or 
making on-the-spot notes, this minia- 
ture tape recorder will fit into a pocket 
or purse and operate in any position— 
even while you are walking. 

The recorder is manufactured by 
Craig Panorama, Inc., and is powered 
by small batteries. It is transistorized, 
and has two speeds and a convenient 





meter for checking recording level and 
condition of the batteries. Standard 
equipment includes a microphone and 
case, reel case and earphones. Some 
accessories are a foot switch, tele- 
phone pickup and an adapter for using 
AC current. 


For more information, circle number 886 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Marble patterns on panels 


A series of six marble patterns on 
its plastic-surfaced paneling has been 
introduced by Marsh Wall Products, 
Inc. The new designs are reproduc- 
tions of authentic marbles and are 
adaptable to any architectural treat- 
ment or theme. The paneling itself is 
resistant to heat and moisture, can be 
cleaned quickly with a damp cloth, and 
comes in two sizes—four by six feet 
and four by eight feet. 


For more information, circle number 845 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Chair relieves discomfort 


Long hours behind a desk can be un- 
comfortable and tiring, but this chair, 
manufactured by the Stylex Seating 
Co., is said to relieve discomfort and 
aid posture. 

The chair can be adjusted, back and 
seat tilting together. The seat has 
springs covered with latexed sisal insu- 
lation and 1% ‘inches of foam rubber. 
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A NEW 


SCIENTIFIC AID 










—in teaching 
the principle 
of 
) solar energy 


The os atl 
SOLAR FURNACE 


Under favorable atmospheric condition, 
samples placed in the furnace can be 
subjected to temperatures in the vicinity of 
3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Makes possible the utilization of the sun’‘s 
energy in reaching the melting points of 
many basic elements. 

Consists of a 14-inch parabolic mirror, a 
means of pivoting and tilting so that it is 
perpendicular to the sun’s rays, a coarse 
and fine focusing device, and a sample 
holder, all mounted on a metal base. 


$69.50 f.o.b. Toledo 


Literature on request 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
250 City Park Ave. Toledo 1, Ohio 
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Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and come 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum brackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with stag- 
gered cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked tiers 
for general use. 





Write for Bulletin CL-745 


VOGEL-PETERSON-CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. ¢ 
(Circle number 783 for more information) 
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Elmhurst, Ill. : 





The back rest is made of molded ply- 
wood with 1% inches of foam rubber. 
Rubber-cushioned self-leveling glides 
are on all legs. 


For more information, circle number 877 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Easy to clean 


These all-rubber stair treads manu- 
factured by Melflex Products Co., are 
molded smooth to take much of the 
work out of cleaning. But there’s no 
sacrifice in safety, says the manufac- 
turer, because the front stepping area 
has a slip-resistant diamond grid _pat- 
tern. 

Extra long tapered lips cover the 
edge of stairs and make thick steps 
look neat and tailored. The treads are 
available in six marbleized colors. 


For more information, circle number 864 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Metal lab booth 


A language lab booth, featuring 
splinter-proof, all-metal construction 
with welded joints, is being marketed 
by the Advance Furnace Co. Divider 
panels are insulated with fiberglass 
and all wiring is concealed. 

The booth, which can be equipped 
with a convertible top for use as a con- 
ventional writing desk, will accommo- 
date electronic equipment of most 
manufacturers. 


For more information, circle number 844 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Versatile projector 


Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc. is in- 
troducing a versatile projector which 
operates in both horizontal and verti- 
cal positions. Vertically, instructors 








WAYNE FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


Work wonders in saving 
space (and school dollars) 





in gymnasiums, auditoriums and classrooms. 


Available in seven facing 
materials, including 
beautiful long-wearing 
vinyl! plastic at no extra 
cost. Choice of four core 
materials, automatic or 
manual operation. 
Engineered for all budgets. 
Send for new catalog today. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS e WAYNE, PA. 
(Circle number 757 for more information) 
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Here’s the new “compact”, lightweight, low-priced floor maintenance 
machine designed, built and equipped to squarely meet 
modern need for both scrubbing and polishing small area 
floor surfaces. 

This new Super Service Port-Able 13SP scrubs, cleans, 
polishes — does everything any big floor machine can do. 
It brings to small area duty the efficiency of the big machine 
at a fraction of big machine price. Anybody can use it — 
easily carried up and down stairs. It is so handy, easy to use, 
and economical of labor that many are replacing big ma- 
chines with this compact unit for multiple small and con- 
gested large areas. Now available from your local Super 
distributor. See it. Try it. 

Toll Ub irols Mud Maloh med oliiMigeliMiolil @elilel-te 
any conditions of use or storage. Tank 
is completely non-corrosive! 







@ it shampoos rugs, carpets, 
scrubs and polishes floors 

@ Lightweight, practically inde- 
structible solution tank made | 
of high impact Royalite 

@ Complete 13” brush equip- | 
ment with standard alum- 

inum drive plates | 


WRITE FOR DETAILED AND SPECIFICATION DATA 
ASK YOUR LOCAL SUPER DISTRIBUTOR 


Please send catalog and data on the new Super Service Port-Able 13SP, 


NAME TITLE 





@ Self-lubricated—no grease 
leaks 

@ Power-Grip Nylon drive—no 
slipping, stretching belt 
drive, no metal-to-metal 
gears 

@ Fully adjustable handle 
provides operator .comfort 

@ Light, easily handled and 
carried about 

@ Quiet — use it at all times of 

y or night 





CITY ZONE STATE 





| 
| 
ADDRESS | 
| 
| 


» SUPER, SUPER, 
Ny SUCTION | SERVICE 


POWER SUCTION CLEANERS FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
SINCE 1911 + THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES 








THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 1959 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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can project contents of test tubes (see 
photo), meters, electroscopes and oth- 
er science apparatus. 

Horizontally, the projector con- 
verts to a standard overhead projector 
capable of handling five-inch by five- 
inch transparencies. A writing attach- 
ment is available for projecting notes 
and diagrams as they are written. 
For more information, circle number 853 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Rust-inhibiting paints 


A series of paints, which combine 
the strength and adhesion of epoxy 
resins with qualities of rust preven- 
tion, has been announced by the Gar- 
land Co. According to the manufac- 
turer, a primer coat with this rust- 
inhibiting formula can be applied over 
sound but rusted metal, with a mini- 
mum of surface preparation. High- 
gloss finish coats of similar composi- 
tion are also available. 


For more information, circle number 849 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Lab stool fits under tables 


The Ajusto Equipment Co. has de- 
veloped a laboratory stool with a 
folding backrest, so that it can be 
shoved under a table when not in use, 
thus keeping aisles clear. 

The backrest, made of tempered 
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BALDWIN CONCERT GRAND. 
The truly great piano requested by 
today’s leading artists and symphony 
orchestras. Ebonized. Length 9’. 





BALDWIN GRAND. Available in 5’ 
2”, 5’ 8", 6’ 3” and 7’ lengths. Several 
finishes. Same patented 41-ply lam- 
inated pinblock as in Concert Grand. 
Unconditional, indefinite guarantee. 





hor the learning years 


3Y BALDWIN 











HAMILTON STUDIO. The Baldwin- 
built piano especially designed for 
use in schools. Full 45” studio scale. 


Choice of finishes. Several finishes available. 


The superiority of Baldwin pianos over lesser instruments in quality 
of tone and response is subtle... but not too subtle for young 

people to grasp with their instinctive appreciation for beauty. 
This superiority is even more apparent to the world-famous artists 
who, because of it, use only the Baldwin for concert work. 


Schools become aware of Baldwin superiority, not only through 
the intangible extra richness Baldwin-built pianos add to the musical 
phase of the educational process, but also through very practical 
Savings On maintenance costs. The same craftsmanship that makes 
Baldwin-built pianos sound better and play better gives them durability 
too. Under the difficult conditions of school use, Baldwin quality 
Means fewer repairs and less frequent need for tuning. 


HOWARD SPINET. The Baldwin 
quality-at-a-price spinet piano. Full- 
sized keyboard, full-power action. 








ACROSONIC SPINET. A pianowitha 
spinet’s compact size and the bound- 
less tonal resources of a Baldwin. 
Varied styles include console models. 


SEE YOUR 
BALOWIN DEALER 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


ca lenelnaianieteeeiemeneeeiaeeiineieantenstenetenieenteenteneteetentantentantentamtententa | 





The Baidwin Piane Company, Section 89 I 
1801 Gilbert Avenue | 
Cincinnati 2, Ohie I 


Please send me free information on: 

C) Baldwin Grand Pianos (] Howard Spinet Pianos 
(] Acrosonic Spinet and Console Pianos 

() Hamilton Studio Pianos 

Name 
School 
Street. 
City Zone State. 
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steel, adjusts by a single screw five 
inches in or out and three inches up or 
down. The seat may be adjusted from 
18 to 26 inches in height. 


For more information, circle number 859 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


s 8 8 
Magnetic tapes 


A selection of 10 acetate or mylar- 
base magnetic tapes is being offered 


The tapes were designed for use 
with this firm’s language laboratory 
equipment and tape recorders. 


For more information, circle number 830 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


= 8 @ 
Roof coating reflects heat 


The Superior Paint & Varnish Corp. 
is now marketing a roof coating that 
not only protects roofs from aging and 





deterioration, but also reflects heat 
and keeps buildings about 15 degrees 


by the Rheem Califone Corp. The tapes 
are said to be free from distortion, 
have full range frequency response, cooler in warm weather. 

and exceptional strength and durabil- The coating is a white butyl rubber 
ity. alkyd compound—a weather-resistant 





better look again... 





ONLY SICO’S BY-65 HAS 
PUSHBUTTON-REMOVABLE BENCHES 


Think folding bench-table seating is pretty much ‘“‘six of one and half- 
dozen of another?’’ SICO can prove it isn’t so! There is a big difference 
in seating, and if you are really serious about getting full dollar value, 
better take a long look at that table you’re thinking of buying. Then 
remember these six (of many) extra features found in SICO’S BY-65— 
features which no other table in the world can match: 





1. The BY-65 stores in less space than any other folding table—only 
41%” per unit required when nested! 


2. Exclusive torsion bar folding allows ease and safety of operation. Dan- 
gerous clips, latches and springs are eliminated so that even a child 
can operate the BY-65. 


3. Folding benches flip up to allow fast, easy, no-stoop cleaning on both 
sides! Custodial time goes way down when the benches are up out of 
the way for sweeping. 


4. Flip up bench frames provide exclusive ‘“‘wrap around”’ protection for 
the entire table during movement and storage. 


5. High-impact impregnated edges require no banding. This means no hid- 
den unsanitary substances or unpleasant odors, no snagging of clothing. 


6. Pushbutton-removable benches mean just that! Push the button 
and the benches slide out and off. Get added value by using your 
tables with folding chairs for adult seating. 


A COMPARISON WILL PROVE...SICO IS THE BEST BUY—ANYWHERE! 


@ SICO has a complete line of eating, seating and staging facilities for every 
need. Get complete information on the SICO Model BY-65 or on the full 
line of SICO products. Write today: 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
@ 7) 5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minnesota, Dept. 508. 
(Circle number 748 for more information) 
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resin. It can be applied to built-up 
roofs, rolled roofing, asbestos and as- 
phalt shingles, felt and tar roofs, ce- 
ment, unglazed tile and galvanized 
metal roofs. It is not recommended for 
gravel roofs or wooden shingles. 
Brushes, rollers or spray guns can be 
used to apply the coating. 
For more information, circle number 869 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Protects vital records 


Remington Rand Systems, a divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp., is manu- 
facturing an insulated filing cabinet 
designed to enhance a modern office 
while maintaining protection of vital 
records. The cabinet has successfully 
passed drop tests, explosive tests and 
fire tests. 

The file is available with legal or 
letter size drawers in two, three, or 
four drawer file cabinets. 


For more information, circle number 879 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Sectional floor matting 


Highly grease-resistant and reversi- 
ble floor matting has been developed 
by the American Mat Corp. The vinyl 
matting is said to be ideal for use in 
cafeterias. 

Each section is six inches long by 
2 % inches wide. These sections are 
nonporous and easy to clean. Alter- 
nate rows of deep-grooved and corru- 
gated sections are woven on rust- 
resistant spring steel wire to make up 
the floor covering. 

Thirteen colors are available. 

For more information, circle number 832 on the 


Reader Service Card. 
text continued on page 148 
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Now! Ice-Pak any injury 
in just 2 seconds! 


Remarkable new discovery! 
NEW KWIK-KOLD INSTANT ICE-PAK. 
Gives instant cold that lasts up 
to % hour! For sprains, swell- 
ing, bruises and minor bleed- 
ing. Helps minimize injury, 
speed recovery. 





Doctors know that prompt applica- 
tion of cold is one of the most impor- 
tant first aid treatments for injury. And 
how fast cold is applied can often make 
the difference between days, and even 
weeks, of recuperation. 

Now a new scientific discovery called 
KWIK-KOLD makes it possible for 
anyone—anywhere—to get the medi- 
cal benefits of cold in a hurry! 


New KWIK-KOLD Instant Ice- 
Pak gives you instant cold for any in- 
jury. Relieves pain on the spot—re- 
duces swelling and minor bleeding. 
Much faster and handier to use than 
old-fashioned ice bags and, unlike ice, 
is always available, is not messy, is easy 
to carry on trips. 

Quick and easy to apply. Just 
squeeze the plastic bag and—in just 
2 seconds—you get instant cold that 
stays cold up to halfan hour! The tough 
yet flexible plastic bag conforms read- 
ily to body contours. Non-toxic and 
safe, even if the bag is punctured. 
Keeps for extended periods of time. 


Kwik-Kold provides ready relief for 
athletic injuries. Used by the 1960 U.S. 
Olympic Team, Kwik-Kold should be 
standard equipment for all football, 
basketball, and baseball teams as well 
as other athletic groups. For all sports 
injuries—sprains, black eyes, cuts and 
bruises—Kwik-Kold is handy and effec- 
tive, indoors, outdoors, in all seasons. 
New K WIK-KOLD belongs in the 
first aid kit of everyone who has to 
deal with sudden injuries. Get Kwik- 
Kold from your local first aid equip- 
ment supplier or write International 


Latex Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue,’ 


New York 1, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 1961 


Actual Size 6" x 9" 


Just Squeeze It... 
Instant Cold? 





Kwik-Kold can be stored at any tempera- 
ture, Page ready for immediate use. 

Tough yet flexible plastic bag contains 
dry fon Crystals and an inner pouch of 
special fluid. When you squeeze bag, fluid 
is released to activate crystals and give 
instant cold. Apply as you would an ice 
pack. Bag measures 6" x 9", conforms 
smoothly to body contours, is not lumpy, 
messy, or drippy. Dispose of bag after use. 





How Cold Works in the 
Treatment of Injuries: 
Cold is medically recognized for 
its value in the treatment of vari- 
ous injuries. In minor bleeding, 
cold has an astringent action on 
tissues and constricts capillaries, 
thus acts to reduce blood flow at 
the site of the wound. By reduc- 
ing effusion of blood to wound, 
cold helps reduce swelling, inflam- 
mation, and discoloration in bruises 
and sprains. The local anesthetic 
effect of cold helps relieve pain. 
And because it restricts blood 
flow to and from the wound, cold 
slows spread of venom in treating 

insect and snake bites. 











(Circle number 761 for more information) 


How To Use Cold in 
Emergency First Aid: 


Sprains. Elevate injured part to a 
comfortable position. Apply cold packs 
to sprain to ease swelling and relieve 
pain. 


Bruises, Black Eyes. Apply cold 
pack promptly to bruise for 20 to 25 
minutes. Cold inhibits flow of blood to 
wound, helps limit discoloration, re- 
duce swelling and pain. 


Bleeding. In bleeding from the nose, 
the head should be kept erect, as low- 
ering the head tends to encourage con- 
tinued flow of blood. Apply cold to the 
nose, and if the bleeding is from near 
the tip of nose, pinch the nostrils to- 
gether for a few minutes. Jn bleeding 
from cuts and abrasions, keep the area 
raised and apply cold in conjunction 
with other prescribed treatment. 


Insect & Snake Bite: For bee, wasp 
and hornet stings, remove stinger with 
sterilized needle or knife point. Apply 
cold to sting to relieve pain and slow 
absorption of venom. Apply calamine 
lotion to relieve itching. For ant, chig- 
ger and mosquito bites, wash affected 
parts with soap and water, then apply 
paste of baking soda. Apply cold to 
reduce swelling. For snake bite, follow 
prescribed first aid procedure, using 
cold application on wound to relieve 
pain and help limit spread of venom, 


Sunstroke. For mild sunstroke 
(marked by headache, fatigue, dizzi- 
ness and, perhaps, fainting), cool pa- 
tient off quickly. Apply cold packs to 
head to help lower body temperature. 


Minor Burns. Follow recommended 
first aid procedures to exclude air from 
burned area and prevent contamina- 
tion. Apply cold packs to relieve pain. 


Other Uses. Cold packs may be con- 
sidered for use in conjunction with 
other appropriate first aid measures in 
treating minor head injuries, suspected 
appendicitis, headache and fever, 
toothache, and fainting. 
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CONQUEROR 


oh 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY — AUTOMATICALLY! 


Just load ordinary paper on the feed table... 
the Heyer Conqueror feeds, prints, counts, 
stacks 110 copies per minute for pennies per 
run, Prints 1 to 5 colors at one time on thin 
papers, cards, even newsprint, sizes 3 x 5 to 
9 x 15 in. Duplicator manufacturers since 
1903, Heyer has developed many important 
features others can’t match. Nationwide sales 
and service by 1247 authorized dealers. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50, Hand Op- 
erated Model $214.50, plus tax. Hever INc., 
1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


FREE! memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet—Our demonstration by mall 


<ecece wee ewww eee ee eee eee -4 


~) MEVER INC., Dept. SM9 
1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


j Please send my free memo a and in- 
| formation or the Conqueror Spirit Dupli- 
cator. | understand there is no obligation. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE___STATE 
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Secretarial desk 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. is 
marketing a desk designed for secre- 
tarial practice and combination class- 
rooms. It is equipped with a typewriter 
wing which can be detached. 

The desk features an all-steel sup- 
porting base, leg and rail design to 
provide maximum rigidity and a plas- 
tic laminate top. Edges and corners 
are rounded. 


For more information, circle number 848 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Projector has low profile 


An overhead projector offered by 
the Charles Beseler Co. has a short 
supporting post and compact projec- 
tion head which give it a low profile 
for front-of-the-room viewing. At 
maximum height, the projection head 


| stands at 17% inches, and the head it- 


self measures six by seven inches. 

The projection stage accepts 10 by 
10 inch transparencies and throws a 
1,000 watt image on screens as large 
as 13 by 13 feet. 


For more information, circle number 860 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Full-light filmstrip viewer 


A self-contained unit marketed by 
DuKane Corp. makes it possible t 
view filmstrips without darkening the 
room. Images are focused on its ow 
7- by 9-inch screen, satisfactory for 
individual or small group presenta 
tions. 

Weighing 11 pounds _ including 
screen, the unit becomes portable 
when folded into an attached case. A 
device to rewind films and space for 
film storage are other features. 


For more information, circle number 885 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Heat control valve 


A heat control valve produced by 
the Edwards Engineering Corp. perm 
mits fully zoned heat from a single 
circulator on the heating unit. 5 

The valve has an electric moto 
with sealed and lubricated gear traim 
sealed mercury switches, and comm 
dimensions which permit installati 
within baseboard units. Automatif 
shut-off control prevents leakage 
heat into rooms during periods whei 
the areas are not in use. ‘ 


For more information, circle number 840 on the 
Reader Service Card. ; 
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REALISTIC 
PLAN 
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%* Designed for school use 

USE ON: % Discount of 40% from retail 

WALLS, CEILINGS, FLOORS, 
TABLES, PEDESTALS, 


WHEEL-ABOUTS 


% Extended terms if needed 
% Guarantee of five years 


WINDMAKER fans and policies make it easy ta free your students 
from the hot misery that slows down learning in spring and fall. 

Consider the Fan: Exclusive 4-point mounting lets you point 
airstream in any direction. Cage locks automatically when released. 
Completely functional, light, easy to clean and maintain. Quietest 
fan made with such high coolability. Can be used on walls, ceilings, 
floors, tables, lockers, in Pedestals or Wheel-About Stands. 

Consider the Policies: We put the lowest possible price on 
Windmakers, and the longest guarantee ...lend them to you for 
two weeks trial in your classrooms...then give your school or 
sponsors ample time to raise money to pay for them. 

Find out why Windmaker is the most widely used classroom 
fan today. Write for complete information. 


PHIL RICH FAN MFG. CO., INC. 


Dept 2900 Caroline St., 


eS PS SSOHSSSOSHESHOSHEOHEOEEEOSS 









School Houston 4, Texas 
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+ Two weeks free classroom test 
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WHY HAS GENERAL BEEN _ 


THE SCHOOL PENCIL 
OINGE 1889? 


The answer is simple. Exclusive “Carbo- ; 
weld” points last longer — are so strong that 7 
even heavy-handed students don’t break them! 7 


General School Pencils write smoothly, 
evenly .. keep sharp points longer, too 
(they’re made from costliest Ceylon graphite. 7 

No matter what kind of pencils you’ve been 7 
using, there is a General Pencil that will do 
the job — cheaper and better. 

Prove it to yourself. Let us send you samples 
without cost or obligation. You'll discover the 
big savings General Pencils offer you year 
after year. 

For art classes — complete line of drawing 
pencils, including preferred GENERAL Char- 
coal Pencils in 2B, 4B, 6B. 


MAY WE FILL YOUR PENCIL REQUIREMENTS? 


ENERAL PENCIL COMPANY {-) _ 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


Menai 
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Quick Speed 15 good, 
where Wisdom 


Leads the way. 


[R. Green, Selimus] 


























Help your students get ahead 
Et) eee te) ee a a 


Your students will get the better jobs... get ahead faster in business if you give them 
Royal Electric training now: because today business is buying more Royal Electrics 
than ever before. = Royal Electric helps students advance faster in the classroom, as 
well. = Key stroking and carriage return techniques are quickly mastered: for drills 
are reduced to a minimum. # Switching Manual students to Electric? Royal's exclusive 
Touch Control” adjusts to help them feel sure-footed from the first lesson. = For help 
in planning your Electric typewriter needs, call your Royal 
Representative! Write for booklets: ‘Electric Typing Methods QYAL 
for the Teagher’’ and “Electric Keyboard Mastery"— NYA | 
850 Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Royal McBee Corp.  sreciatists ix susiness mactines 
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How Do You Judge Real Value 
In A Teaching Microscope? 


lc AER cow rot 


New microscopes represent a major investment for any school. As an administrator 
or board member, what factors should you consider before approving a purchase 
requisition? 

You must consider price. But it can’t be your sole criterion for value! Your school 
will buy microscopes perhaps once in a generation. A “bargain-priced” microscope 
may not have the quality it takes to give a full generation of dependable service. 
You must look beyond price to performance, to the manufacturer and to his dealer. 


The new AO Spencer Sixty has all the factors that mean real value and economy. 
It is a 100% American achievement with revolutionary improvements that make 
it the most advanced, most effective teaching microscope available. Yet it is priced, 
model for model, with all but the lowest “bargain-priced” instruments. 


“AO Spencer” is a name famous for microscopes since 1847 .. . it’s your guarantee 
of unsurpassed quality. American Optical has provided continuous service through 
its sales representatives and authorized dealers for over 100 years. 


You owe it to your school to investigate this remarkable microscope. Compare it 
with all others ... then buy it with confidence. 


Write for 12 page brochure on new AO Spencer Sixty Teaching Microscopes. 


American & Optical 
COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
(Circle number 704 for more information) 
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MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 
12-GALLON TANK 








Within the next year or two, your firm 
will probably purchase one or more 
Vacuum Cleaners. Before making 
your choice, there are certain points 
you should consider . . . certain ques- 
tions you should ask the salesman: 


How much suction will it produce? 


Tocreate the powerful suction needed 
for complete pickup, the heavy-duty 
turbines of the new Multi-Clean 
IMPERIAL pull in air at rates up to 
216 miles per hour. By moving more 
cubic feet per minute ... and at 
greater speed, more pickup power is 
obtained. IMPERIALS create suction 
up to 92” waterlift with closed orifice, 
73” with 4” opening! 


At what speed does motor operate? 


Special Multi-Clean built 1 and 14% 
hp motors turn at only 12,000 rpm 
with no load, 9,550 rpm with full 
load . . . much slower than the speed 
at which most other motors must 
operate in order to create same suc- 
tion. Therefore, much less motor wear. 











Before you buy a Vacuum Cleaner 


...ask the Salesman these questions 


How often must we replace 
brushes? 


Stabilized motor brushes are an exclu- 
sive, patented Multi-Clean feature. 
Tests show their average life is 1,000- 
1,500 operating hours vs. 250-500 
hours for standard brushes. 


Is the filter washable? 


Multi-Clean’s patented filter is made 
from a quick-drying washable syn- 
thetic fibre which won’t rot or mildew. 


Does tank have a gravity drain? 


Multi-Clean IMPERIALS have a con- 
venient non-clogging gravity drain. 
Makes it easy to empty tank with- 
out disturbing the head. 


Does it have two casters? 


The practically tip-proof IMPERIAL 
has 2 big wheels plus 2 casters (in- 
stead of the traditional 1). This 
greater stability is important, for a 
17-gallon Vacuum Cleaner weighs 
about 300 lbs. when full. 


Is the cable detachable? 


30-foot, 3-conductor IMPERIAL cable 
has same twist lock connector as most 
Multi-Clean Floor Machines. If you 
wish, same cable can be used for both. 


And what about other features? 


Other important advantages you gain 
when you buy a Multi-Clean IMPER- 
IAL: By-pass motor cooling system... 
automatic shut-off to protect motor 
from water . . . improved design of 
clamp which holds power head .. . large 
wheels which facilitate moving up and 
down stairs or from building to build- 
ing . . . wide choice of attachments. 

For more information on the new 
IMPERIAL Vacuum Cleaners, see your 
local Multi-Clean Distributor ... or 
write directly to factory. 
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Portland High School 
Portland, Conn. 


Installed by Modern Food Equipt. Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Meet the Blakeslee Dishwasher that 
Works Like a Giant...on a Minimum Budget 


When your per meal dishwashing requirements must handle 
soiled dishes from 150 to 500 persons per meal, you need the 
automatic conveniences of the largest and most expensive dish- 
washers, but for space and cost reasons the machine must be 
on a smaller scale. A Blakeslee EC4 or MC4 single tank auto- 
matic conveyor model gives you 
all these features, but in a com- 
pact unit that fits easily in 
tightest quarters. And, it’s sat- 
isfied to work year after year 
without much attention; min- 
imum water and detergent 
usage, too. See your 
Blakeslee Dealer 

today, or write: 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 


1844 S. LARAMIE AVE. ° CHCASO 50, ILLINOIS 


Dept. 114-D 
NEW YORK 
| LOS ANGELES 
Peelers, Mixers and Dishwashers of all types and sizes TORONTO 
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Available initially for 5 secondary courses — 
ALGEBRA - BIOLOGY - CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS - GENERAL SCIENCE 














In each kit you receive up to 200 preprinted art masters, transpar- 
ency mounts, simple instructions, a protective file, mounting tape, 
and certificate redeemable for all transparency materials needed. 





NOW | Make your own 
: teaching transparencies 
(eve Yin. minutes 


at /3 the cost with 
NEW OZALID 





TRANSPARENCY 


MASTERS KITS 


Now, with these new Ozalid Transparency Masters 
Kits, you need never buy another ready-made trans- 
parency for the subjects you teach! 

Exciting, lucid visuals, cut-away drawings and dia- 
grams in multi-color can be made in minutes — for 
overhead projection — ready to show your classes — 
just by copying these new master illustrations by the 
fast, simple Ozalid process. 

And you do it at the lowest cost ever—because you 
make the transparencies yourself ! 

The transparency illustrations in each of the five 
kits have been chosen by leading educators and exe- 
cuted by top professional artists. Use them as they 
are, adapt or add to them—to suit your own teaching 
technique. 

For more information on how your school can have 
professional quality transparencies at lowest cost re- 
turn the coupon below. 


OZALID, Dept. #371 











| audio visual | scores 


Johnson City, New York 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information on 
the “Ozalid Transparency Masters Kits” 


NAME 


OZALID | se#00 
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SCHOOL KIDS IN STANDARD 


DONT COME 














SCHOOL BAND PHOTO BY 


Kids aren’t made to fit desks... American Seating desks fit kids 


One fact hits you in the eye: school children just don’t come in standard sizes. 
It’s a fact to remember even when you’re choosing desks for a particular class. Each 
| | child needs a desk that can be adjusted to fit exactly. American Seating offers 
such a desk—the Study-Center®—for about a penny a week more than ordinary 


furniture. Can you afford not to consider it? 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY-GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN [peAe=yebeeep 
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